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In This Issue... 


An editor lives under a Sword of Damocles known as Dead- 
lines. In a church as large as Methodism with a publication 
program of staggering proportions, it is very important that 
we make our deadlines. If we don’t make them, we hold up 
the presses or lose our printing schedule which puts us in the 
precarious position of being likely not to get our dated mate- 
rial to the local churches on time. 


We had some anxious moments with this issuc. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed was asked to write an article that could be used as 
additional resource material with the September 26 lesson of 
the Adult Bible Course. He agreed to write the article. That 
was January. When the article was due, nothing came. We 
sent Dr. Goodspeed a letter of inquiry. The reply was, in effect, 
“What article?” Panic stricken, we sent carbons of our cor- 
respondence and at midnight one night the following telegram 
came: “Yes, certainly. Sorry I forgot.” 


Imagine our relief. And imagine how pleased we are to have 
one of our foremost New Testament scholars write for ADULT 
TEACHER. Dr. Goodspeed’s translation of the New Testament 
is one of the most popular modern translations. We do not 
wonder that a writer so much in demand could overlook an 
assignment. 


His article, “Translations Must Speak the Language of the 
People”? begins on the opposite page.—J.W.C. 


(Cover photograph from Tim Hardin.) 
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Translations 
Must Speak 
the Language 
of the People 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED * 


This article will be helpful in teaching the Adult 
Bible Course lessons this month, especially “New 
Authorized Versions” on September 26. 


THE MOST NOTABLE IMPULSE to translat- 
ing the Bible into the language of the people was 
given by Erasmus, the great scholar of Rotterdam. 
In the preface to his first edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, in 1516, he said, “I totally dis- 
agree with those who are unwilling that the sacred 
scriptures, translated into the vulgar tongue 
should be read by private individuals. .. . I would 
wish all women even, to read the gospel and 
the epistles of Paul. I wish they were translated 
into all languages of all peoples, that they might 
be read and known not merely by the Scotch and 
Irish, but even by the Turks and Saracens. ... I 
wish that the ploughman might sing parts of them 
at his plough and the weaver at his shuttle, and 
that the traveller might beguile with their narra- 
tion the weariness of his way.” 

It is hard to realize that when the Bible was 
first translated into English a few years later, 
the New Testament in 1525, the Bible in 1535, 
English was not considered a literary language. 
Tyndale’s opponent, Sir Thomas More, wrote his 
famous Utopia in Latin, not in English. It was 
not translated into English till some years after 
his death. Latin was the literary language for 
Englishmen; everyone of any education knew 
Latin, for it was the language of the schoolroom; 
whatever you learned, you learned in Latin! But 
the Reformers did not want the reading of the 





1Dr. Goodspeed, Bible scholar and author, is best known as the 
translator of The New Testament: An American Translation. 





Bible limited to the educated; as Erasmus said, 
he wanted working men and women to read it. 

So William Tyndale, who took the hint from 
Erasmus, declared he wanted to make the Bible 
intelligible even to plough boys, and tried above 
all to enable plain people to understand the Bible 
for themselves. So the effort everywhere in the 
Reformation was to give the Bible to the unedu- 
cated public in a form they could read and under- 
stand. 

It is very hard for us to realize that in the 
days of Tyndale and the other early translators, 
English was not thought good enough for liter- 
ary use. Its use in the translated Bible was one 
of the things that revealed its literary possibili- 
ties and opened the way for the development of 
English literature half a century later. 

But it is not only human need that calls for 
an understandable Bible. Archaeology has brought 
us surprising evidence that the New Testament 
began on that level—the plain speech of the 
common man. When Bishop Lightfoot was a young 
man almost a century ago—it was in 1863—he 
once said that if we could only recover letters 
written by ordinary people in Greek in New 
Testament times, they would give us the greatest 
possible help in understanding the New Testa- 
ment. It seemed at that time just an idle dream, 
but it proved abundantly true. 

The Greek papyri that have been found in 
Egypt, chiefly since 1890, have shown that he 
was perfectly right. Great numbers of Greek 
documents of everyday life—deeds, contracts, 
leases, divorces, agreements, and private letters— 
have been found in the dry soil of Upper Egypt 
and the Fayum, and from the very time when 
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the New Testament was being written. Such dated 
Greek “papers” (as we would call them) have 
been found from every year of the first century. 
They have revealed the fact that the New Testa- 
ment was written, just as Lightfoot suspected, in 
the familiar language of common life. It was in 
the wholly unpretending everyday language that 
the Gospels and Letters were written. 

This fact, which came clear and unmistakable 
between fifty and sixty years ago, led to the 
long series of new translations of the Greek 
Testament into our spoken English of today. Some 
fifty of them have since appeared. The point is that 
the writers of the New Testament books were 
doing their utmost to make the gospel intelligible 
to the plain people of their day, and they were 
setting a plain example for later translators. 

In the King James Version of 1611, occasional 
helping words not actually in the Hebrew or 
Greek but necessary to conveying its sense were 
set in light Roman type while the rest was in 
the usual black letter. But when, with the chang- 
ing fashions, black letter went out of style and 
Roman type became general, these occasional 
words were set in italic. But the custom was 
growing up of setting emphatic words in italic. 

‘ The reader of the Bible therefore had to learn 
that while everywhere else italics meant emphasis, 
when he opened his Bible he must remember 
the reverse was true. Many Bible readers got 
used to this, but the ordinary man opening the 
Bible and not initiated into this Bible use of 
italics would be deceived and misled. And yet 
do any copies of King James try to enlighten the 
reader on this serious matter? Modern transla- 
tions and revisions have given up the practice. 


Worps TRANSLATED FOR TODAY 


There is an interesting story of Sir William 
Jones who in 1783 went out to India as judge of 
the Supreme Court in Calcutta. An eager oriental- 
ist, he began to study Sanskrit, and was soon 
struck with its resemblance to the Greek and 
Latin of his Oxford days. He pursued the subject, 
and founded the science of comparative philology, 
which has since so greatly increased man’s knowl- 
edge of language. This important development 
has transformed our knowledge of the Hebrew 
and Greek in which the Bible was written and 
has placed translation of it on a surer footing. 

Many of us older people especially are still sat- 
urated with the old King James Version, and no 
one is much more attached to its language than 
I. In my childhood home were my two invalid 
grandmothers, one in her room upstairs and one 
in her room downstairs, and on Sunday afternoons 
we children, my cousins and my brother and I, 
would troop around one or the other, and she 
would teach us a favorite Psalm or chapter. Of 
course these were from the King James Version, 
the only one any of us knew or had ever heard 
of! (What other was there, in the seventies?) 
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And these became part of our mental furniture 
to this day! No one owes more to the King James 
Version of the Bible than I or cares more for it, 
with its vast load of associations. When I set 
about making a new translation of the Greek 
New Testament, forty years later, the hardest 
thing I had to do was to put aside those verbal 
memories, and let the Greek speak in the lan- 
guage of today. 

Of course, the King James Version has been 
quietly modernized a good deal, from the days 
when it talked of “moneth, fornace, charet, 
murther, middes, thorow, damosel, souldiers, 
ancres, figge tree, bottomlesse pitte, oyle, ayre, 
shalbe, fift, sixt moe, fet, creeple, Marie, Moyses, 
Hierusalem.” Such antique spellings began to be 
quietly corrected in the revision of 1615, but the 
task of modernization was chiefly the work of 
Blayney of Oxford. In 1769 he tried to conform 
the King James Version to the new dictionary 
of Samuel Johnson, of 1755. 

Thus was produced the present form of the 
King James Version. But even it contains fully 
five hundred words now obsolete or of such 
changed meaning as to mislead the modern 
reader. Many modern readers of it are perplexed 
about the identity of Elias the prophet (meaning 
Elijah), Eliseus (meaning Elisha), Esaias (mean- 
ing Isaiah), Osee (meaning Hosea) and even 
Noe! On a lower level, sod (for boiled), slang 
(for slung), sop (for morsel), and straw (for 
strew) are even more perplexing. 

As there are more readers of the English Bible 
in the United States than in any other country, 
it is certainly imperative that there be a version 
frankly addressed to their particular needs and 
free from distinctively British forms of speech. 
Thus, for “money” the King James Version uses 
the sterling currency—pounds, shillings, pence 
and farthings—just as we might use dollars and 
cents, as in Revelation 6:6. The British way 
of calling wheat “corn” reduces Mark 2:23 to 
mere nonsense for the American reader. The 
point of this passage was that the slight, even 
unconscious exertion of freeing three grains from 
their tiny husks on the Sabbath was deemed by 
the Pharisees working, and so breaking the Sab- 
bath law. To this absurdity Jesus objected. 

It must be remembered that people speak not 
so much in words as in phrases. This is one of 
the things that makes language idiomatic; you 
may have to translate a word into a phrase to 
escape stiffness and the traps of “translation 
English.” A good translation must not shriek with 
every syllable—This is translation! This is trans- 
lation! On the contrary, that sort of thing distracts 
the reader’s attention from the meaning to the 
phraseology—just what it must not do. 

Our object in making translations is to make 
the Bible available to the people in a language the 
people understand. Thus, translations must speak 
the language of the people. 








From a painting by Burnand. Dorr News Service : 


“Go preach my gospel.” 


Speaking God’s Language 


By THOMAS H. CHAPPELL ’ to destroy men’s lives but to save them” (Luke 
9:55-56, King James Version). 

This article provides supplementary material for Men still speak a language of force, hatred, and 
use with the lesson on “Growth Through Bearing _ retaliation but Jesus would gladly teach us words 
Witness,” International Lesson Series for Septem- of brotherhood and love. 
ber 26, page 29. The disciples spoke a language of on 


pride. His was a language of humble service. 
The mother of James and John once requested 
that her sons be seated, one on the right and the 
other on the left hand of Jesus when he came into 
his Kingdom. The story reads like a shrewd 
political maneuver in which “strings were pulled” 
for special privileges. But Jesus answered, “You 
do not know what you are asking’ (Matthew 
20:22). In other words, you do not yet under- 
stand the language of eternal values. In my king- 
dom, “whoever would be great among you must 
be your servant, and whoever would be first 
among you must be your slave; even as the Son 
before they came under the spell of the great of man came not to be served but to serve, and 


Teacher? . ae pi 
First, the disciples spoke a language of force pele sro life as a ransom for many” (Matthew 


and His was a language of love. They once passed 
through a village of Samaria where the ‘people 
were quite unfriendly. When the villagers would 
not even grant them lodging for the night, James 
and John wanted Jesus to call down fire from 
heaven to consume them. That was the language 
they understood, a language of force. But notice 
the Master’s answer: “Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not come 


Tue MISSION OF CHRIST was to interpret a 
way of life that was as strange as a foreign tongue. 
Mark says, “The disciples were amazed at his 
words” (10:24). After they had recovered from 
their amazement, however, they came to share 
with him the responsibility of interpreting the 
heavenly message. As teachers or interpreters of 
the principles that Jesus taught, they became the 
first Christian witnesses. 

What was this strange new language and how 
was it different from the language of his disciples 


What a strange language! In the book of ma- 
terial values, men of wealth and power and in- 
fluence are the Big Names of our time. But in 
the Lord’s book, the standards of greatness are 
reversed. We may be surprised to discover that 
in the light of eternity the Big Names will be 
those of whom we have rarely heard. They will 
be people who have quietly gone about doing 

og good and giving themselves in unselfish service 
ville, Tee —— is minister of South End Methodist Church, Nash- for others. 














The disciples spoke a language of getting. His 
was a language of giving. There was a young 
man who asked Jesus what he must do to become 
a citizen in the Kingdom of eternal values. Among 
other things, Jesus advised him to sell all that he 
had and give it to the poor. But he went away sor- 
rowful because he had great possessions. Accord- 
ing to one interpretation, the young man’s failure 
lay in his acquisitive nature. He was a getter. 

Here is a common weakness. Men approach 
everything, even the church, with the question, 
“What can I get out of it?” If Mr. Average Lay- 
man were asked why he goes to church, he would 
say, “Because I find nice friends, and enjoy good 
music, and find inspiration there.” The answer is 
good as far as it goes, but can one continue to 
receive the blessings of the church and give noth- 
ing in return? Such a spirit multiplies the “bench 
membership” and decreases the “working mem- 
bership.” How often has some member been heard 
to say, “Don’t elect me to an office, don’t give me 
a job, just let me sit back and enjoy the service”? 

A beggar once asked alms of his king who was 
riding by. Naturally, he was expecting a generous 
gift. Imagine his surprise when the king pushed 
aside his tin cup and asked, “What gift have 
you for the king?” 

Such talk sounds strange to those who speak 
the language of beggars. But Jesus teaches the 
language of giving. 


INTERPRETING THIS LANGUAGE 


Jesus passed on the responsibility of interpret- 
ing this language of love, humble service, and 
giving, when he said: “You shall be my witnesses 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and 
to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). A Christian 
witness is an interpreter for Christ. The effective- 
ness of his witness depends upon his Christian 
experience. He can no more bear witness to the 
value of a life that he does not live than he can 
interpret to others a language that he does not 
understand. 

How then, does one become an effective Chris- 
tian witness? How is this strange new language 
to be learned? 

First, there must be the desire to learn. Al- 
ways remember that the Christian way of life 
is never thrust upon anyone. It is accepted and 
learned because of a burning desire. 

It has been suggested that the American prison- 
ers of war who refused repatriation were subjected 
to brain washing and were coerced into accept- 
ing communism. But no one ever became a 
Christian against his will. First must come the 
desire. That is what Jesus meant when he said, 
“Everyone who asks receives, and he who seeks 
finds, and to him who knocks it will be opened” 
(Matthew 7:7). 

Second, one becomes an effective Christian 
witness through spiritual cultivation. It always 
requires study to master a new language, especial- 
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ly the language of eternal values. Through prayer, 
the study of God’s Word, regular attendance at 
services of worship, and the contemplation of 
uplifting ideas, one learns to speak for Christ. 

A young nobleman wandered into a little vil- 
lage church where he was immediately attracted 
by a picture of the crucified Christ. Although he 
had never been religiously inclined, he stood be- 
fore the picture for hours studying its meaning. 
Gradually, the love of God began to dawn upon 
his heart. Before the sun went down that day, 
Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravians, 
dedicated his life to Christ. During a period of 
quiet meditation, he became one of the world’s 
foremost Christian witnesses. 

The easiest way to become an effective Christian 
witness is to associate with Christian people. It is 
said that one of the quickest methods of learning 
a strange language is to live in the land where 
that language is spoken. Even so, one cannot over- 
estimate the power of Christian influence. 

When Stanley went to Africa in search of 
David Livingstone, it was nothing more to him 
than a difficult assignment. He was a reporter and 
went in search of a human-interest story for his 
paper. Actually, he considered Livingstone foolish 
for wasting his life among savages. But after he 
had lived for a while in the sainted presence of 
the great Christian missionary, he not only got a 
story, but he “got religion” as well. He learned 
the strange language through association with one 
who spoke it well. 

Finally, the power of one’s Christian witness is 
developed through experience. The language of 
eternal values is best learned by speaking that 
language. Budding ministers in theological school 
are given student appointments because they can 
learn through preaching as well as through study- 
ing how to preach. Student doctors are given 
internships in hospitals because they can learn 
by practicing medicine as well as by studying how 
to practice. Even so, one learns to be a Christian 
witness by living the Christian life to the best 
of his ability. Perhaps his conception of what a 
Christian ought to be is crude, and there is much 
that he doesn’t understand. But the more he 
tries, the more he will succeed. Said the wise 
man of Proverbs: 


But the path of the righteous is like the light of 
dawn, 
which shines brighter and brighter until full 
day (4:18). 


As one becomes fluent in the language that Jesus 
taught, he in turn becomes a teacher or a wit- 
ness for the Master. But lest any reader should 
confuse the metaphor and suppose the strange new 
language to be only a matter of words, let us 
hasten to explain that it is a way of life. One wit- 
nesses for Christ not only by what he says but 
by how he lives. 








Clinton Grant 


TELu ME, what does your Sunday-school class 
do for you?” I asked a friend who often talks 
about how much he “enjoys” the class to which he 
belongs. Being interested in adult education and 
having had some experience with adult classes, 
I was curious about my friend’s enthusiasm. So I 
asked him to give me a word picture of the way 
his class looked to him last Sunday morning. Here, 
. in essence, is what he said: 

“They were singing lustily when we arrived. 
The whole atmosphere was one of cordiality and 
friendliness. I looked around me at Dick and 
Mary, Jack and Elizabeth, and the dozens of other 
friends. I felt good inside. “This is it,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘this is where I belong!’ 

“The songs were ended, the president of the 
class arose and introduced the visitors and made 
us all feel what a wonderful privilege it was to 
belong. Between various wisecracks from the 
members, I whispered to my wife, ‘What a great 
gang this is.’ Finally, a few minutes before the 
end of the hour, our teacher arose and wittily 
told a few stories. I don’t remember what he was 
talking about that morning, but I am sure every 
one of us was inspired. After the benediction, we 
shook hands, patted each other on the backs, and 
went home feeling that we had had all of the 





1 Mr. Webb is minister of Broadway Methodist Church, Columbus, 
io. 











Every class that fulfills its true function will consider itself a unit of the entire church. 


Your Adult Class—Asset or Liability? 


By LANCE WEBB + 


church we needed for another week. I noticed, as 
we hastily gathered up our children from the var- 
ious Sunday-school rooms, that other people were 
coming to church,” and here he grinned apologeti- 
cally. “I didn’t feel that they would receive any- 
thing more than I had in my class.” 

“You mean, your church, don’t you!” 

“Well,” he said, “I did feel as if I had really 
been to church. I had joined in singing and prayer, 
listened to a message, and had some good fellow- 
ship. What more could I want?” 

My answer, for which he was totally unpre- 
pared, brought this reaction: “What! You think 
my class may be a liability to me and my family 
rather than an asset, just as you say it may be 
a liability to the church! How could you think 
such things? I wouldn’t take anything for the 
fellowship and the friends I have found—and our 
teacher gives as good sermons as our pastor. 
What’s wrong with my class?” 

“There are many good things about your class,” 
I answered. “The fellowship and friendship are 
good and wholesome, and the ‘sermons’ may be 
helpful; but there are several reasons why an 
adult class, even one as outwardly successful as 
yours, may be a liability.” 

Here are the answers which I might have given 
this friend. 


1. Fellowship is good, but it can be divisive 
rather than inclusive. It can be selfish rather than 
Christian: and when it is, the adult class becomes 
an enemy of the church and of the best interests 
even of its own members. There is nothing wrong 
with social clubs, but we are missing our finest 
opportunity if we permit our adult classes to be 
nothing more than a glorified social club, a select 
group of jolly friends having no real connection 
with the larger fellowship of the church. 

There is a real need for intimate fellowship 
groups within the larger church, but not the sort 
of self-sufficient exclusive groups some adult 
classes have become. Time and again in my min- 
istry, I have seen churches divided by the rivalry 
and jealousy of adult classes. Friction, hard feel- 
ings, non-co-operation brought about by the di- 
visiveness of these “little churches within the 
church” have done untold damage to the cause of 
Christ. “Our class” is too often the most important 
thing in the church for most of its members, and 
any attempt to get the group to “belong” to the 
“Body of Christ” is met with resentment and ac- 
tive opposition! Surely the development of cor- 
diality and the cultivation of friendship is one of 
its functions; but it is Christian only as it helps 
to widen our horizons and enlarge our vision 
rather than contracting them. 

Every class that fulfills its true function will 
consider itself a unit in a larger whole. It will be 
represented on the adult council, not with the 
purpose of looking out for its own interests, but 
of finding ways in which, as a group, its members 
may serve the Kingdom in the larger church. For 
instance, there should be an evangelistic commit- 
tee in each class, not with the intent of getting 
new members only for the class, but with the in- 
tent of winning persons for the church and the 
Christian life. There will be a brotherly concern 
for others outside the class. Every effort will be 
put forth to help its members feel that they are a 
part of the “Body of Christ,” as Paul described the 
Church. 


2. The singing of old gospel songs is good, but is 
no substitute for worship. The failure to provide 
a genuine worship experience is one of the great- 
est lacks of the adult class when it becomes a 
“church” itself. Worship must begin in reverent 
meditation, in adoration and thanksgiving, and 
lead from penitence and confession to dedication 
and self-offering. A little reflection on the experi- 
ence of most adult classes will show how little, if 
any, of the conditions for such a worship experi- 
ence are provided. The songs are sung generally 
because of the melody and rhythm, with words 
which have become trite or most often just not 
considered. The meaning and strength of the great 
hymns of the church are largely unknown. There 
can be no substitute for the worship of the con- 
gregation where old and young, sorrowing and 
troubled, weak and tempted, meet before the altar 
of the church to worship God. 
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3. “But what about the feeling of inspiration I 
receive from the teacher’s sermon?” my friend 
might ask. No doubt there are many fine teachers 
who give helpful “sermons” or lessons from which 
their members receive inspiration. The point 
needs to be made, however, that the function of 
the adult class is primarily “teaching” and not 
“oreaching.” Much effective “preaching” is also 
“teaching,” whether from the pulpit or the ros- 
trum of an adult class. Nevertheless, there is still 
a difference between the general purpose of a 
church-school teacher and the purpose of the min- 
ister as he preaches. Both are to develop thought- 
ful consideration of the truths of the Christian 
faith as applied to our personal and social lives. 
Preaching should be more pointed, more directed 
at reaching decisions and moving our wills as well 
as our hearts and minds to more effective Chris- 
tian living; whereas, teaching is more discursive, 
more deliberate in helping us understand the im- 
plications of Christian living. Both preaching and 
teaching should have their roots in the Bible and 
other sources of our Christian heritage; but teach- 
ing should give more opportunity for study of 
backgrounds of our Christian culture. Teaching 
should use discussions and questions, the give and 
take of group learning, which is not possible in 
preaching. Every growing Christian, therefore, 
needs both preaching and teaching. 

There should be some intimate group, just as 
in the early days of Methodism and of the early 
Church, where we may discuss our personal prob- 
lems, share our insights, and receive help from 
one who may be more experienced than we. The 
teacher of the adult class, therefore, should be 
primarily a “class leader,” as he was called in the 
old class meeting of early Methodism. Perhaps we 
cannot, or need not, duplicate those meetings; but 
we can and must give opportunities for individuals 
to grow together in a warm fellowship such as my 
friend has enjoyed in his class. Only there must be 
a closer, more devoted relationship to the church 
as a whole, and a better planned and more effec- 
tive opportunity for learning through discussion 
and group sharing. 

Even in large classes the use of “buzz sessions” 
is helpful, that is, where the group is broken up 
into little circles of five to seven for a few minutes 
to discuss a common problem. Then the conclu- 
sions of each group are shared with the whole, 
followed by the teacher’s talk in which the ques- 
tion is more fully explored. This kind of class can 
make its members think and learn and grow! 
Whereas, the class that gives a few minutes for 
“an inspiring” sermonette may not only prevent 
the members from desiring to go to the worship 
services of their church, but also rob them of the 
real possibilities of growth which their class was 
meant to give. 

An adult class can be a tremendous asset to its 
members and to its church, or it can be a disas- 
trous liability. Which is yours? 


































































THE NAMES of many notable persons will ap- 
pear on the program of the Second National Con- 
ference on Family Life to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 8-10, 1954. 

Hazen G. Werner, Bishop of the Ohio Area, 
chairman of the Methodist Committee on Family 
Life, has announced that the following speakers 
will be heard at the conference: Frank J. Lausche, 
Governor of Ohio; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
Cleveland; Norman Cousins, editor, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature; Mrs. Douglas Horton, New 
York, vice president National Council of 
Churches; Wilbur T. Blume, of the Department of 
the Cinema, University of Southern California; 
Robert E. Goodrich, Jr., pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Dallas; Mrs. Evelyn M. Duvall, Chicago, 
author and lecturer; Marshall T. Steel, pastor, 
Highland Park Church, Dallas. 

Work group consultants include Sylvanus M. 
Duvall, of George Williams College, Chicago; Mil- 
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on Family Life 


dred Morgan of the University 
of Florida, Tallahassee; David 
Mace, Drew University, Mad- 
ison, New Jersey; George A. 
Warmer, Jr., pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Oakland, 
California. 

The conference, which will be 
sponsored by the Committee on 
Family Life and by the Depart- 
ment of the Christian Family 
of the Division of the Local 
Church, General Board of Edu- 
cation, anticipates the presence 
of four couples from each of the 
560 districts of The Methodist 
Church in the United States 
plus additional representatives named by the an- 
nual conference boards of education. 

“The Christian Family: the Hope of the World” 
is the general theme of the three-day gathering, 
which will be held in the Music Hall of the Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium. 

Preconference study groups focusing on one or 
another of five areas of family interest have al- 
ready been organized in eighty-one annual con- 
ferences. Subjects under research are: (1) the 
family developing its spiritual life; (2) achieving 
a mature family life; (3) the community influenc- 
ing the family; (4) the family facing world re- 
sponsibility; (5) the family working through the 
church. Well-known specialists in each of these 
fields will direct these advance work groups. 

Among the special features planned for the con- 
ference will be the presentation of a panel on tele- 
vision in the home and a drama depicting three 
stages of family life. 


Members of the panel on television in the home (left to right): Miss Judith Waller, National Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation, Chicago; Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall, author of Family Living; Wilbur Blume, professor, University of South- 


ern California; Robert Goodrich, pastor, First Methodist Church, Dallas, Texas; Charles R. Day, station WGAR, 


Cleveland, moderator. 









Goodwill Industries of America 


By RICHARD E. SCULLY ' 


ABOUT THE YEAR 1900 a young man grad- 
uated from Boston University School of Theology, 
having won the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship. He 
went to Europe for postgraduate work. While 
there he became acquainted with the co-operative 
movement, especially in northern Europe. He 
came back to Boston with the idea of starting co- 
operatives in America. He found in the south 
end of Boston a mission known as the Morgan 
Memorial Chapel. Here in the slums of this great 
city were many immigrant families and others 
who were poor and needy. This appealed to him 
as his opportunity to start the work that was in 
his mind. 

However, the needs were quite pressing, and 
so as a relief measure he gathered old clothes from 
well-to-do people in Boston. He spread them on 
the pews of the chapel and invited the poor to 
come and pick up what they needed. 

Not only the worthy poor, but some unworthy, 
and even some old-clothes dealers, took advantage 
of this opportunity to get something for nothing. 
It was decided then to charge a sma!l amount for 
the discarded garments. This created a little sum 
of money. The idea came of using the returns of 
the venture to give jobs to needy people, mending 
discarded garments. Thus in a very small way, 
with at first three persons at work, the great move- 
ment now known as the Goodwill Industries of 
America was born. 

Like the tiny grain of mustard seed, this little 
project became one of the greatest social-service 
agencies in the city of Boston. Employment is 
given to about five hundred handicapped and 
needy persons. An income of over a half million 
dollars a year is received from the sales of these 
reclaimed materials. The work in Boston is now 
known as the Morgan Memorial Cooperative 
Stores and Industries. The European idea of co- 
operatives was abandoned and we might say the 
Goodwill idea of reclaiming wasted men by the 
utilization of waste materials was adopted. 

The old idea of Lady-Bountiful type of charity 
was given up for the idea of self-help. The people 
employed in the workshops were given an oppor- 
tunity to earn their way. So the slogan was 
adopted: “Not charity but a chance.” These in- 
dustries were run not for profit but for service, 
especially to the handicapped. 

The young man responsible for this movement 
was Edgar James Helms, whose memorial tablet 
reads: “Founder and Superintendent of Morgan 
Memorial, minister of the Church of All Nations, 


1 Dr. Scully is superintendent of the Methodist Home for Aged, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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pioneer of Goodwill Industries, prophet, pastor 
and preacher, a master of good will, lover of hu- 
manity, beloved leader and friend.” 

Dr. Helms did not stop with organizing work- 
shops. He was a man of great vision, constantly 
seeing new opportunities for service. 

Today you will find in Boston a nearly two- 
million-dollar plant with a beautiful cathedral 
church standing in the heart of a number of build- 
ings—the Goodwill workshops, the Seavey Settle- 
ment for homeless men, the Children’s Settlement 
in which several thousand children are taken care 
of in a year in the day nursery and kindergarten, 
classrooms where crafts are taught, the Henry 
Home for older working women. Out in the coun- 
try at South Athol there is conducted a large fresh- 
air farm—the country club, as it were, of the poor 
of the south end of Boston. The church is known 
as the Church of All Nations, ministering to 
twenty-eight different nationalities, probably the 
largest Methodist Church in Boston proper. All 
this came about because of the vision and energy 
and the consecration of Edgar J. Helms. 


EXPANSION OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


This idea, which is now known as the Goodwill 
idea, was so good that it could not be kept in 
Boston. Young men from the Boston University 
School of Theology were invited down to see this 
great work. Dr. Helms came and spoke at 
chapel services. He was an inspiration to many of 
the young theologians who went out from Boston 
to all parts of the country with an idea firmly 


- planted in their minds that this was the work they 


should attempt to do in their respective confer- 
ences. And now in every large American city will 
be found one of these institutions serving under- 
privileged and handicapped people. 

The investment in buildings of over one hun- 
dred self-governing Goodwill Industries now 
amounts to eleven million dollars. Twenty-two 
thousand employed were paid thirteen million 
dollars in wages in 1953. The Methodist insti- 
tutions, which are in the majority, are affiliated 
under the auspices of the Department of Goodwill 
Industries, under the Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church. These Methodist institutions, with those 
not under The Methodist Church, are associated 
in the Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 

Goodwill Industries now ranks as the largest 
single private rehabilitation agency in America. 

In 1952 when the Goodwill Industries of Amer- 
ica celebrated its golden anniversary, one reporter 
made the statement: “This week, as Goodwill cele- 



































brated its fiftieth anniversary, it could point to a 
record matched by no organization in the world.” 
These words of Time? are typical of the results 
of the far-reaching publicity program set up to 
make the Golden Anniversary Celebration an 
event of enormous importance to the nation. This 
program was planned also to thank the thousands 
of American people whose continuing support has 
meant so much to the success of Goodwill In- 
dustries. 

“Periodicals such as Look, Good Housekeeping, 
and Reader’s Digest, as well as major newspapers 
all over the country gave considerable amounts of 
space to the Goodwill message. 

“The campaign also included a full-color film for 
distribution, without charge, entitled Salute to 
Courage, using the services of such Hollywood 
stars as Joe E. Brown and Peggy Dow. 

“High praise for the Golden Anniversary was 
also heard over all the network television chan- 
nels and on such programs as Dave Garroway’s 
‘Today,’ ‘We the People,’ and ‘The Voice of Fire- 
stone.’ 

“Kate Smith, one of the most influential women 
in radio, lent her voice and endorsement to the 
Goodwill cause, bringing the message into thou- 
sands of American homes from coast to coast. 

“Billboards and car cards, well placed all over 
the nation, spelled their tribute to Goodwill dur- 
ing its Golden Anniversary. 

“It is with pride that we report our campaign 
to send the Goodwill word out across the nation 
a tremendous success, aS was proved when the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles presented to Goodwill 
Industries the highest award in Eagledom, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in 1952 presented Good- 
will their Certificate of Merit, and the country’s 
only public relations awarding organization hon- 
ored Goodwill with the American Public Relations 
Association Certificate of Achievement.” * 





2 May 5, 1952. 
® From Annual Report, 1952, Goodwill Industries of America. 
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Some of the institutions are just workshops; 
some have settlement houses, fresh-air farms, mis- 
sions, or churches as part of the total effort. In 
Cincinnati a new feature has been added in the 
Rehabilitation Center, with a school for retarded 
children. 

Of the persons employed by Goodwill Indus- 
tries, 12 per cent are blind, deaf, or have defective 
speech; 16 per cent have mental, emotional, social 
handicaps; 16 per cent are handicapped by age 
or infirmity; and 41 per cent orthopedic or general 
handicaps; 15 per cent are nonhandicapped, 
usually supervisory or executive employees. 

Truly, it must be said that Dr. Helms was the 
inspiration for this great movement. He was not 
content just to do social service, for he was a very 
religious man and knew that clothing, food, and 
work for the handicapped was not enough. 

Men needed the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Helms instilled this in the hearts and minds 
of the young men all over the country as they 
heeded the call of Goodwill. Thus you will find 
everywhere you go chapel services practically 
every day in all these one hundred or more Good- 
will plants. Dr. Helms used to describe the Good- 
will Industries as “business plus,” “social service 
plus,’—the “plus” being religion. So at the very 
heart of every Goodwill activity is spiritual in- 
spiration. Religion has that healing, restorative 
power any rehabilitation worker dares not over- 
look. No effort is made to persuade the workers to 
join any particular church, but only the church 
of their own choice. This is the Goodwill way. 

It is very essential for the people of America 
to know that this magnificent work of the Good- 
will Industries would not be possible unless sev- 
eral million housewives made their contribution 
by filling Goodwill bags. These bags of discarded 
goods, discarded furniture, and other waste ma- 
terial are the raw material absolutely necessary 
to keep the Goodwill Industries going. 

A visitor in one of the Goodwill stores, seeing 
the large supply of reclaimed, renovated garments, 


shoes, furniture, bric-a-brac, and household ap- 


pliances of all kinds was amazed at the quantity 
and quality of these articles on display. She 
thought that just supplying the low-income people 
with all these bargains in nicely made-over goods 
was one of the greatest services that was being 
rendered. She said: “These goods are not such 
as you find in secondhand stores—for they are 
remade, reconditioned, and refinished so that they 
look almost new, and they are sold at such reason- 
able prices.” 

Thus, the appeal to the housewives especially 
is to hang a Goodwill bag in their homes and 
save everything they can to fill this bag. This will 
help give work and hope to thousands and thou- 
sands of handicapped all over the country. 


Three members of the prevocational program for blind. 
enjoy relaxation after lunch. 
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A Confession of Faith 


By KERMIT EBY * 


THE MATURE PERSON is one who knows 
what he believes, gets a base in organization, and 
goes to work to implement his beliefs. 

Paramount in my interpretation of religious liv- 
ing is my belief that man’s values only have mean- 
ing as they find expression in the market place: 
the family, the union, political parties, govern- 
ment, etc. As a matter of faith, I like to believe 
that ours is a rational universe, and that our ends 
can be achieved by rational and humane means. 
My faith has its roots in Judaeo-Christian ethics. 
Jesus, I am convinced, came not to destroy the law 
but to fulfill it. 

I am not only the inheritor of this faith. In a 
general sense, I am the specific son of specific 
parents, namely Mennonites, Brethren, Pietists— 
all of those who came out of the left wing of the 
Reformation. 

This does not mean that I would condemn those 
who do not agree with the idea of religion being 
tied to a firm base of socially conscious attitudes 
and behavior. Certainly, a man who lives a 
strongly moral personal life cannot be accused of 
baseness if he fails to become a “joiner,” or if he 
fails to demonstrate any marked degree of interest 
in particular groups and social causes. In other 
words, I cannot find it in my heart to call people 
“wrong” who do not happen to have my particular 
type of religious heritage. 

However, it is my own code that I shall state 
here. As a boy, growing up in a small, tight, gos- 
sip-controlled community, I got little from my 
heritage other than consciousness of my minority 
status as a member of the Brethren Church, plus 
a sense of purpose. This sense of uniqueness was 
pounded into us in every experience from cutting 
thistles to saying prayers. 


Many of my generation stopped just at that 


point—at the sense of uniqueness. Some of them 
never developed beyond a sense of distinct moral 
superiority over everyone who was not a Breth- 
ren. I could not stop there. My religious maturing 
was a discovery of relationships—the relationship 
to the world of the values which grew out of this 
culture. 


A Cope or VALUES 


Those values included a number of things 
which, if adhered to, are tremendously important 
as the base of a real democratic society. Unique 
peoples quite often dare to include everyone. 
Jews, who have wrestled to keep their close-knit 
minority uniqueness for hundreds of years, have 
at the same time developed a kind of universality, 


1 Mr. Eby is professor of social sciences, University of Chicago. 
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a breadth of philosophic outlook which embraces, 
in the end, all humanity. 

Likewise, the Brethren believe that we are all 
sons of God—and that there is dignity in that. The 
ritual of foot washing, participated in by the 
Brethren during their love feasts, is the central 
core of a democratic Christian tradition. The 
Brethren call each other simply “Brother” and 
“Sister.” 

The practical aspect of this drama of brother- 
hood relates directly to the idea of property. Prop- 
erty is sacred to the Brethren—but not in the 
same way as it is sacred to that numerous throng 
of legalists who would regard property rights as 
more precious than human rights. The concept of 
property among the Brethren is tied up with the 
idea of stewardship. A man holds his land by the 
grace of God; it is his land only in so far as he 
uses it well and carefully, preserving and re- 
plenishing it. It is not his land in the possessive 
sense; rather, he is steward of the land. For the 
land belongs te all mankind, and is for the use of 
all mankind. 

A third thread which has been woven deep into 
the fabric of the Brethren way of life is the tre- 
mendous impact of Matthew 18:15-17: “If your 
brother sins against you, go and tell him his fault, 
between you and him alone. If he listens to you, 
you have gained your brother. But if he does not 
listen, take one of two others along with you, that 
every word may be confirmed by the evidence of 
two or three witnesses. If he refuses to listen to 
them, tell it to the church; and if he refuses to 
listen even to the church, let him be to you as a 
Gentile and tax collector.” 

Thus, implanted deep in the grain, is the idea 
that it is more important to win back your brother 
than to win the case. It is the emphasis, too, on the 
idea of deep interpersonal relations: that a man’s 
word is more important than any paper he can 
sign, any oath he can swear before a public as- 
sembly, any safeguards that may be set up to 
make him keep his word before a court of law. A 
liar, as the Brethren would say, will make a hun- 
dred public avowals of anything, and break those 
same avowals a hundred times over. I believe, 
with no if’s and but’s about it, that a man’s yea 
should be yea, and his nay, nay. 

This concept is, I believe, equally important in 
terms of such things as international agreements, 
where all the parties involved seem pitifully eager 
to win “victories.” To break the word of a nation 
in such matters as international agreements might 
seem nothing to diplomats; it might even prove 
a “victory.” But what kind of victories are these 

















that destroy men’s lives and hopes? The “Gentiles 
and tax collectors” of our time would seem to 
be those Very Important Men, the diplomats and 
statesmen, who refuse to listen to the tears and 
hopes of all humanity as they go on merrily threat- 
ening each other with atomic warfare. 

But indeed, to see the situation realistically, 
men’s lives and hopes are destroyed every day, 
often in the name of some “higher” good, such as 
the greatest good of the greatest number, the 
right of great cartels to protect themselves from 
smaller competitors, the right of very important 
people or very ‘much money to sway the public 
will. On that level, we live in a world of low 
morals, a world in which Americans who pretend 
to be Christians openly advocate dropping the 
atomic bomb on Russia “now, as soon as possible, 
and get it over with.” We are not surprised by a 
lack of honesty any more from our statesmen, 
let alone our politicians; when one does display 
moral resourcefulness, we may be shocked. 

I have become so sick of this low morality that 
I balk at using the old arguments of expediency 
any more. I testify to the fact that economics is 
not morality. 

The easiest argument to advance in public for 
giving Negro Americans the same rights as white 
Americans is that reasons of international interest 
dictate such policies. I do not like that argument, 
because I should say, with the Brethren, that even 
if our best interests were against giving Negroes 
equality of opportunity, then still our moral duty 
would point us clearly to that end. The hero of 
Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, says, at the end 
of a long and personally disastrous fight against 
corruption in a Scandinavian town, “But he is 
strongest who stands most alone.” And until one, 
or some of us, stand alone, our world will continue 
to be one of low morals. 


UNIVERSAL AND INESCAPABLE 


Thus, the conclusions to this statement of Breth- 
ren Pietist position are universal ones: that the 
earth belongs to all men and must be used with 
care and reverence, that it is more important to 
win the man than the case, that a man’s word is 
as good as his bond, that the economic is not the 
moral, and that we are all sons of God and there- 
fore brothers to one another. The conclusions, I 
think, are inescapable. A man who searches for 
righteousness must treat all men as his brothers, 
which means, among other things, that the Rus- 
sians are human, too. It was the inescapable logic 
of this original argument that led the Brethren to 
the conclusion that war is the supreme evil, and 
that caused a whole generation of Brethren boys 
to adhere to the pacifist witness. 

I believe, then, that the whole problem of re- 
ligious living lies in defining a clear-cut code of 
values, and holding that code consistently. T. H. 
Huxley, in the Victorian Era, was known for his 
honorable and honest personal life, his decency, 


and his deep social conscience. Nevertheless, in a 
period and in a place in which morality was always 
coupled in public with the idea of the Protestant 
religion, Huxley declared himself to be an 
agnostic. In my opinion, the man was a religious 
man. His religion was to be seen by the fruits 
thereof. 

To hold a code and to act upon it is to set 
limits for oneself. Without limits, mankind cannot 
live. When men break the limits of the moral 
laws of the universe, trouble occurs. When you 
denude the land of trees and do not plant other 
trees in their places, erosion will probably result, 
and the land become a wasteland. When you steal 
the farmer’s crops, the farmer will either hide his 
crops, or stop producing. When you insist that 
“war will always be with us” and then produce 
the atomic bomb to prove it, you place in the hands 
of men the possibility of their own suicide. “It is 
not good that men live without ethical ballast,” 
says Arthur Koestler in Darkness at Noon. For 
his hero, who believed that history sets no limi- 
tations upon man’s actions, comes to the realiza- 
tion that without moral limitations man is naught. 

[The following statement is taken from Mr. 
Eby’s recent book, The God in You, University of 
Chicago Press, 1954.—Editor.] 

“T believe that he who would act upon the com- 
mon-sense ideals of love, of aspiration, of brother- 
hood, and of truth must first know the risks in- 
volved. ... If you rise to the challenge, you will 
find the prize worth all difficulties. . . . The final 
prize is the irrevocable knowledge that you have 
attempted to live the God in you as fully and as 
satisfyingly as is possible.” 





MATURE YEARS 


An outstanding development in American 
life is the older adult movement. This group 
has been referred to as the fastest growing 
segment of our population. To meet their 
needs a new quarterly magazine to be called 
Mature Years will be published beginning 
in October, 1954. It will be addressed to the 
interests of all older adults, whether work- 
ing or retired, shut-in or active, and will 
represent an enlargement in scope of the 
present Home Quarterly, which will be dis- 
continued. The new publication may be 
ordered and distributed to the older adults 
who formerly received Home Quarterly in 
the same manner as the old, or it may be 
ordered on an individual subscription basis. 

This publication will be the first of its kind 
in the field of religious journalism. It will 
be printed most attractively, using larger- 
size type, an ample spread of pictures, and 
a four-color cover page. 

Every Methodist over sixty years of age 
should receive Mature Years. 
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Report on HOME—CHURCH 


By A. MERRITT DIETTERICH ' 


P ROBABLY NO SUBJECT has been more fre- 
quently discussed in adult classes the last few 
years than the relationship that ought to be es- 
tablished between the church and the home. 
Teachers and parents see the need and constantly 
refer to it. In our church-school materials we have 
had some excellent units of study as well as many 
articles and references dealing directly with it. 
One important church-wide Family Life Confer- 
ence has been held and another is planned for 
next month. We have mentioned it, talked and 
preached about it, books have been written, read, 
and reviewed. This process of study and discus- 
sion has been helpful in arousing the church to a 
better work in this field. The big question still 
remains, In addition to verbalizing about home 
and church co-operation, what else needs to be 
done for a more helpful ministry to the home? 

Adult classes, more than any other group in the 
church, can lead out in many helpful ways. Cer- 
tainly their members form a natural nucleus, 
sharing the mutual welfare of church and home. 

Some adults have been aroused to thought and 
action. Here is a report of what four classes have 
done in meeting their most obvious needs. 


I 


An adult class in a suburban church became 
aware of the fact that they were definitely teach- 
ing their own families. “Therefore,” they said, 
“We need to have some help so that we can more 
intelligently meet our responsibilities as Christian 
parents.” 

The officers set up a curriculum-planning ses- 
sion for the entire class. A committee consulted 
with the teacher of the class and the director of 
Christian education about their need. They de- 
cided to meet with the conference executive sec- 
retary for further planning and to invite him to 
speak to the class about the role of parents as 
teachers. As a result of this advance planning, the 
committee made a check list classifying several 
areas of interest and need, and also a measure of 
urgency of the need. 

At the dinner, on display were the Methodist 
adult study materials—Learning for Life, The 
Christian Home, Adult Student, undated units and 
textbooks in the areas of Christian family life, 
Christian faith and experience, Christian action 
in society, and psychology of adolescence. Most 
of the elective texts listed in Brace Up Your 
Minds: Resources for Adults were available for 


1 Mr. Dietterich is executive secretary of religious education, Gene- 
see Conference of The Methodist Church. 
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examination. In his talk the executive secretary 
discussed briefly the role of the parent as a 
teacher, the climate of the Christian home as a 
factor in Christian growing, how the church can 
help the home, and how the home can help the 
church. Suggestions were given for class projects. 

After the check list and the types of material 
had been explained, the entire class spent ten 
minutes in buzz groups discussing needs and ex- 
amining materials. Following the discussion in the 
large group, the check lists were filled out by in- 
dividual members. 

From the tabulated results of the check lists, 
the committee built a curriculum including some 
units in The Christian Home, two undated units, 
and lessons from Adult Student. 


Evaluation: 


1. Attendance increased. 

2. Participation in discussion and prepared re- 
ports on articles in The Christian Home were 
shared by class members. More home reading and 
learning took place. As one put it, “We've out- 
grown our International ‘Uniforms.’ ” 

3. The class moved from a one-teacher to a 
faculty plan of instruction. The teachers were 
happy to have their “life sentence lifted.” 

4. The local youth work gained new allies. In- 
termediate and senior departments and the eve- 
ning MYF sessions had parental backing. More 
youth went to summer camps and institutes, more 
teachers to the laboratory school. 

5. The process of group planning built a better 
class fellowship, a better curriculum, a better fel- 
lowship of study and learning. 


II 


A married-couples class studied the March, 
1953, unit in Learning for Life entitled, “Home, 
Church, and- State in Education,” by Frank D. 
Slutz. They used supplementary books from the 
church library and pamphlets from the Depart- 
ment of Christian Family of the General Board of 
Education. Particularly helpful was What Parents 
and Church School Teachers Have a Right to Ex- 
pect of Each Other. 

Their discussions on the respective responsibili- 
ties of home, church, and state in education led 
them to a careful consideration of church-spon- 
sored schools and colleges. Eventually the idea of 
a class scholarship came under consideration. 
They saw an opportunity for helping needy stu- 
dents and through them their homes and the 
church. Enthusiastically they set up a committee 
to define plans and standards, which were ac- 
cepted by the class at a later meeting. A free-will 
































CO-OPERATION 


offering supplemented other funds to total more 
than the necessary $200. 


Evaluation: 


This class of parents, proceeding from study to 
action, have awarded their first scholarship under 
conditions which will help a student and a church 
family. It will encourage attendance at a Meth- 
odist college. It will encourage participation in 
church and church-school activities. 


Ill 


An adult class became concerned about what 
they could do to co-operate with the MYF and help 
win and attract more youth to the church. Par- 
ticularly, they saw the need of a positive approach 
to the problems of youth’s use and abuse of 
leisure time. 

A committee of youth and adult workers with 
youth made suggestions for equipping a recrea- 
tion center in the church, called “Open House.” 
They needed Ping-pong tables, box hockey game, 
chairs, folding tables, and a three-speed record 
player. To finance it, they set up a dining tent 
at the county fair. Several men took a week of 
their vacations to help with the project. As a 
result, $500 was cleared and given to the com- 
mission on education for equipment. 


Evaluation: 


The youth often use their well-equipped center 
on Saturday evenings. The work of the MYF has 
been helped by making recreation a tool for their 
use. Families have been made aware that the 
church is interested in how youth play as well 
as how they pray. 


IV 


One of the churches. on a four-point charge 
had a struggling adult class. In it were a few older 
adults, some mothers and a few fathers who 
brought their children to Sunday school and 
stayed rather than make two trips. The teacher, 
a keen mother of four children and a home 
economics graduate, was new in the job. 

At a workers’ conference this teacher saw the 
filmstrip, The Church Serves the Family. To 
her class she went with two suggestions as first 
steps in serving the unreached and partly un- 
reached families of the church and community: 
(1) set up a series of church family nights, (2) 
set up some parents’ discussion meetings. 

Pamphlets of the Department of the Christian 
Family were obtained. The class studied and dis- 
cussed the pamphlets and interviewed the pastor. 
Together they planned and promoted some very 


fine church family nights. The fellowship of the 
meal, the play and singing, the use of outside 
speakers and audio-visuals contributed much to 
those who came. The church began reaching more 
families at its regular services and developed a 
better Christian fellowship among the members. 

A few outside meetings of parents were held. 
The Christian Home was used as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Members of the group reported on articles 
and led discussions on them. Without funds for 
outside speakers, this group sought to help itself 
develop better insights and skills as parents. Al- 
though attendance was small, the group realized 
that the quality of their discussions and shared 
readings called for persistence with this endeavor. 

Your class can lead your church toward a more 
helpful ministry to the homes and families of 
your community. Write to the Department of 
Christian Family Life, Board of Education, for 
suggested plans for home-church co-operation. 
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—_Eduecation Week 





SEPTEMBER 26 — OCTOBER 3 








By LILLA MILLS 


THE ADULTS in The Methodist Church can 
make the observance of Christian Education Week 
in 1954 significant. Methodism joins other Protest- 
ant denominations in this observance, September 
26 through October 3. In recognition of the im- 
portant place of the home in teaching religion, 
the theme, “The Bible in the Hume,” has been 
selected. This is the week when the attention of 
the church and the community is focused on 
Christian education and the two schools of Chris- 
tian education: the church and the home. 


THE BIBLE A GUIDE 


Adults contribute much to both the life of the 
church and to home life. To the degree that adults 
have found the Bible a guide for living, the Bible 
will take its rightful place in the experiences of 
the classroom, the worship of the church, and will 
be used with meaning in the family. 

A great responsibility for the success of the 
youth emphasis in The Methodist Church during 
this quadrennium will depend upon adults who 
have learned to use the Bible intelligently: 
church-school teachers, parents, and other adults 
in the church. The major concern of the week 
will be the discovering of ways that the Bible 
can be used more effectively in the home. Teachers 
of adults will sense anew their responsibility for 
helping the parents in their classes develop a keen 
understanding and appreciation for the Bible, for 
helping them develop skills and techniques in 
using the Bible. The church must teach well 
if the home would build Christian character. 


PARENTS AS TEACHERS 


The parents are truly the first teachers of re- 
ligion, and if it is to be a Christian religion that 
is taught, parents must use the Bible as the frame 
of reference for family living. During Christian 
Education Week, parents will evaluate the use 
of the Bible in their personal experiences; they 
will meet with the church-school teachers of their 
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children and young people to discover materials 
and methods for using the Bible more effectively 
in the home. 

Every adult in the church will use the week as 
a time of self-examination—to determine whether 
or not, for him, the Bible is the Living Word. 
It will be an excellent time for all adults to be- 
come better acquainted with the literature of 
The Methodist Church for children and youth, to 
discover the wealth of biblical material used in 
church-school literature for every age. 

It will be the adults of the church who see to 
it that the observance of Christian Education 
Week is community wide. The Bible must be 
used not only in Methodist homes, but also in 
every home, if America is to be a Christian na- 
tion. 


SUGGESTED CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES FOR ADULTS 
DurInG CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK: 


Sunday, September 26 


11:00 a.m. Sermon on home-church co-operation. 
Dedication service for officers, teachers, and 
parents. 

7:30 p.m. Methodist Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship. Program for adults may be built around 
the theme, “Using the Bible in the Home.” 


Through the Week 


Parent-teacher meetings 

Special course for parents 

Workers’ conference for officers and teachers 
in the church school 

Family worship 


Sunday, October 3 


Rally Day (unless some other time has been 
announced) 

World-Wide Communion 

Special program at Methodist Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship 











EDITORIAL 








This editor finds that 


PREPARATION PAYS OFF 


Your EDITORS of church-school publications 
make it a point to work in local churches. Some 
teach classes, some are directors’ helpers, some 
sponsor youth: groups. We feel that we can keep 
our feet on the ground if we use our material in 
actual church situations. 

Since I am a Methodist minister and belong to 
an annual conference, I cannot be a member of 
a local church. But I attend a brand-new church 
in Nashville. We don’t have our church building 
yet and are meeting in a school. We have just 
over 250 members in the church and a church- 
school enrollment of 246. Our adult class has an 
enrollment of 69 members and has an excellent 
teacher and good attendance. 

A few months ago the minister and our church- 
school superintendent asked me if I would form 
a new adult class. They explained that they did 
not want to split up the class they had but wanted 
a class for new church members and for those 
who were not attending any adult class. I was 
glad for a chance to use the adult materials regu- 
larly (I had been doing substitute teaching in 
various churches in Nashville) and agreed to take 
the new class. 

Of course, there were those who said, “But 
where will the class meet? There is no room.” 
We solved that problem quickly by setting up 
some chairs in a hallway. 

At our first session, with seven charter mem- 
bers present, we talked about the materials that 
were available for adult classes. After much 
deliberation we decided to use as our first unit 
of study “The Protestant and His Bible,” found 
in the January-March Learning for Life. 

We also decided not to be bound by sessions. 
For instance, there were nine sessions in the 
unit; but it took us twelve sessions to cover all 
of it. 

Too, we decided that we wanted ours to be a 
discussion group. I explained that if we were to 
have good discussions, everyone would have to 
study his lesson in advance. All agreed. 

It soon became evident that the members were 
as good as their word. They were reading their 
material. They expressed their amazement at the 
fact that they could get so much from the lesson. 
All the members, especially the ones who worked 
on special assignments, found that they were 
beginning to gain a new understanding of the 
Bible. 

The importance of daily Bible reading was 
brought out week after week. At the close of the 


unit we asked ourselves this question: “Now 
that we have finished with this unit on ‘The 
Protestant and His Bible,’ does that mean that 
we are going to forget our Bible reading as we 
take up a new unit?” We agreed that our study 
would be in vain if we did not keep up our 
reading. 

After reading Brace Up Your Minds and con- 
sidering what was available to us for our next 
unit of study, we decided on the International 
Lesson Series unit on “Prophetic Religion in 
Politics.” We used the treatment of the lesson 
found in Adult Student. I stressed the importance 
of the daily Bible readings, pointing out the 
fact that we would kill two birds with one stone: 
We would be reading our Bibles daily with a 
definite plan for our reading, and we would find 
ourselves with a solid scriptural background for 
the lesson the following Sunday. 

Each Sunday I assigned the scriptural material 
(the daily readings plus the specific readings to 
accompany the lesson) for the next week to 
someone in the class. 

From three to five minutes were allowed for 
a report on the scriptural background. I found 
that this procedure let me get at the heart of the 
lesson and into the discussion material much 
faster than would have been possible if I had had 
to explain the Scripture myself. 

After the report I answered questions that had 
come to the members as they read the daily 
readings of the preceding week. 

I, as a teacher, and the members as students, 
have been pleasantly surprised at what can hap- 
pen in a group where at least 80 per cent of the 
members have studied the lesson in advance. 

One woman who works in the church school 
and cannot attend the sessions said to me: “What 
do you do in that class? My husband never 
studied his lesson before but now he studies it 
every day.” 

Another member said, “When I read the daily 
Bible readings, I am anxious to read the lesson 
in the quarterly.” 

My experience is not unique. Other teachers 
and leaders throughout our church are having 
the same thrill I get week after week when I find 
I do not have to approach the lesson on the pre- 
sumption that nobody has studied. 

The study-your-lesson campaign started by our 
editor-in-chief-—Henry M. Bullock—has shown 
us that preparation pays off. 

—Joun W. Cook 
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UNIT IX: GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 
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ma—The Leader in Action 








By FRANCIS E. KEARNS * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional helps. 


Scripture: Colossians 3:23-24; 1 Thessalonians 
4:10b-11; 2 Thessalonians 3:6-13. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Approach to the lesson 

II. Work and growth 
A. The dangers of idleness 
B. Character building through work 
C. Proper use of leisure time 

III. Choosing our work 

IV. Work that is useful 

V. A sense of divine partnership 

VI. A high calling 


To BEGIN 


I. Approach to the lesson 


Begin with helping the group to feel that this 
lesson, the tenth in the series on “Growth in 
Christian Living,” is a very practical lesson with 
a vital meaning for each of us. Work is a signifi- 
cant part of our daily experience. Therefore, it 
is most important that we be aware of the contri- 
bution which our work can make to our growth 
as Christians. This is our central question for 
discussion: Is useful work essential to Christian 
growth? This challenges us to think about our 
work not just from the standpoint of making a 
living, but in relation to the making of a life. We 
will discover that work can either tear down or 
build up character. What makes our work a 





1Mr. Kearns is pastor of the Wauwatosa Methodist Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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September 5: Growing 


constructive or destructive force in our daily 
living? 


How To PROCEED 


II. Work and growth 


Paul was greatly concerned about the problem 
of idleness among the Christians at Thessalonica. 
His approach to the problem is personal. He 
testifies to the high regard with which he looked 
upon honest toil. “We were not idle when we 
were with you, we did not eat anyone’s bread 
without paying, but with toil and labor we 
worked night and day, that we might not burden 
any of you” (2 Thessalonians 3:7b-8). Paul felt 
that they would have been justified in depending 
upon the support of the community for their daily 
needs, but he wanted to set an example for the 
fellowship in relation to the importance of work. 
Says he, “It was not because we have not that 
right, but to give you, in our conduct, an example 
to imitate” (2 Thessalonians 3:9). 

Point out the severity with which Paul looked 
upon idleness. “If any one will not work, let him 
not eat” (2 Thessalonians 3:10b). Paul had no 
use for idleness because of its destructive in- 
fluence on character. What are the dangers of 
idleness in so far as character is concerned? Paul 
reveals one danger when he observes that some 
of them were “mere busybodies.” What did he 
mean? How does work minister to the growth of 
Christian character? See the section on “Work 
and Growth” in Adult Student for helping sug- 
gestions. Lead the group to see that the body 
cannot grow and keep fit without physical exer- 
cise; that the mind expands through faithful toil; 
that the spirit reaches new heights of achievement 
through discipline and exercise. 

An important problem which confronts us in 
our modern living is the proper use of leisure 
time. The responsibility of the church is to give 
direction so that people will use their leisure time 
creatively and, as a result, grow finer Christian 
characters. What can the church do to guide 
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people in the use of their leisure time so that it 
will aid in their Christian growth? 


III. Choosing our work 


One of the major decisions of life is the choice 
of work. Vocational guidance is receiving in- 
creasing attention today and rightly so. A person 
has often drifted into his lifework only to meet 
with daily dissatisfaction and frustration. Since 
our work can add to our growth in Christian 
living, it is important that we choose carefully 
where we want to invest our lives. Perhaps some 
of us have chosen work in which we are not 
satisfied. If a person is not satisfied with his 
work in later years, should he consider making 
a change? See the section on “Our Work and 
Our Lives” in Wesley Quarterly. 

Many of us are concerned about guiding our 
children into that type of work in which they will 
be happy and which will help them grow. Point 
out that as parents we must be careful to give 
guidance and help to our young people without 
insisting on making their choices for them. What 
factors must be considered in helping our young 
people choose work that will minister to their 
growth? Ask the group for suggestions. Among 
them will be these: (1) work that is in keeping 
with particular interests; (2) work that gives 
opportunity for the expression of special abilities; 
(3) work that makes a contribution to the needs 
of our society. 


IV. Work that is useful 


We have been discussing the question as to the 
necessity of work for Christian growth. Now we 
must pursue the question: What kind of work 
leads to growth? Lead the group to the realization 
that work must be useful if it is to minister to 
our growth. What do we mean by useful work? 
Ask the group for suggestions as to what, in their 
opinion, makes work useful. Answers such as 
these will be given: it must contribute to the 
spiritual growth of the person who works; it 
should enrich the lives of others; it should 
advance the purpose of God, both for the worker 
and for others who are affected by his work. See 
the paragraph on “What Is Useful” in Adult 
Student. Paul said, “Brethren, do not be weary 
in well-doing” (2 Thessalonians 3:13). What light 
do his words throw upon the subject of useful 
work? 

Can you think of any kind of work which is 
destructive to the growth of character? What 
about work that is related to the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages? What about work 
that has to do with the manufacture, distribution, 
and use of gambling devices? What about ex- 
pending our energies for pressure groups which 
have a purely selfish purpose? Ask the members 
of the group to enumerate other types of work 
which they feel are destructive in nature. 

We sometimes make the mistake of thinking 


that a person must be in a profession or a place 
of outstanding leadership in order to do useful 
work. Paul endeavored to show that any work, 
however humble, is useful if the worker takes the 
right attitude toward it and if it is the kind of 
work that is helpful to others. Paul was a tent- 
maker and thus he glorified a humble task by 
his own example. To the followers of Christ at 
Thessalonica he wrote “. . . we exhort you, 
brethren . . . to work with your hands” (1 
Thessalonians 4:10-11). With similar admonition 
he wrote to the Christians at Colossae, “Whatever 
your task, work heartily, as serving the Lord 
and not men” (Colossians 3:23). The humblest 
task can be glorified if we see it in its proper 
perspective. “This means that we can perform 
every so-called humble kind of work in such an 
exalted spirit and with such high purpose that 
it will be of worth to God” (Slutz, in Wesley 
Quarterly). 

Once there was a boy who loved music more 
than anything else in the world, but he had no 
ability to sing or play. All he could do was 
whittle. Unable to restrain his creative urge any 
longer he went to Amati, the violin maker in 
Cremona, and asked him if he would teach him 
to make violins. 

“Come into the house,” said Amati, “and you 
shall try. The song in the heart is all that matters, 
for there are many ways of making music. Some 
play violins, some sing, some paint pictures, some 
carve statues, while others till the soil and grow 
flowers. Each sings a song and helps to make 
the music of the world; you can make music, 
too.” The boy took hope from the old teacher and 
set about to learn to make violins. He put his 
heart into his work, whittling his hidden melody 
into the wood, and his violins became famous. 
His name was Antonio Stradivarius. He took a 
humble task and brought great joy both to him- 
self and others. 

How does such an attitude toward common 
work help us lift routine tasks above the domain 
of drudgery? 


V. A sense of divine partnership 


Help the members of the group feel that there 
is nothing which makes our work more significant 
than to have a sense that we are co-operating 
with God in his will and purpose for our lives. 
Paul pointed to this higher motivation for our 
daily task when he wrote “Whatever your task, 
work, heartily, as serving the Lord” (Colossians 
3:23). Every task is noble if we give our best to 
it with a sense of divine mission. See the section 
on “God’s Call to Work” in Adult Student. 

Browning reminds us that “all service is the 
same with God.” A sense of divine partnership 
breathes through this significant epitaph: “Here 
lies the body of John Smith, who for forty years 
cobbled shoes in this village to the glory of God.” 2 


2 From The Eternal Voice, by Leslie D. Weatherhead; Abingdon 
Press (out of print). 
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To CLosE 


VI. A high calling 


Our calling as Christians is to grow in the 
direction of Christlike living. That is the goal of 
all our endeavors. We have been considering how 
such growth takes place as we give ourselves to 
our work. We have concluded that our work 
must be in harmony with our interests, that it 
must give creative expression to our abilities, 
that it must be useful in that it meets the needs 
of our society, and that it must be inspired with 
a sense of divine partnership. Paul has given us 
a splendid summary for our discussion when he 
says, “We are labourers together with God” (1 
Corinthians 3:9, King James Version). If we 
would grow, we are to work heartily, we are to 
work co-operatively, and we are to work in part- 
nership with God. 

Direct the thinking of the class to the topic 
for next Sunday, “Christians as Citizens.” You 
might mention questions which are discussed in 
the students’ material, Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly. Remind them of the daily Bible read- 
ings. 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What makes our work a constructive or 
destructive force in our daily living? 

2. Can you mention any kinds of work which 
are destructive to the growth of character? 

3. What are the dangers of idleness in so far 
as the growth of character is concerned? 

4. What can the church do to guide people in 
the use of their leisure time so that it will aid in 
their Christian growth? 

5. What factors must be considered in helping 
young people choose work that will minister to 
their growth? 

6. What do we mean by useful work? 

7. How does a sense of divine partnership help 
us lift routine tasks above the domain of drudg- 
ery? 

8. How can we cultivate a sense of partnership 
with God in relation to our daily work? 





p——The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER * 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Our purpose for today 


For nine weeks we have been attempting to 
see how Christian growth takes place. We have 
considered the importance of Bible study, public 

1 Mr. Tower is associate secretary and director of program and 


production of The Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church. 
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worship, and private prayer, our choices and our 
service. Today we are to think about the impor- 
tance of what we do for a living as a means of 
Christian growth. We have as our purpose to 
lead the group to see the dignity of all useful 
work. Some persons ought to come to see that 
what they do for a living makes it difficult for 
them to be really Christian. Others will come to 
realize that there is nothing inherently wrong 
with their jobs, but that they have had wrong 
attitudes toward their work. The leader will be 
alert to discover persons who need to talk more 
openly about their work in a personal conference. 


Getting started 


Place on a blackboard two columns headed 
with these captions: “Work that contributes to 
Christian growth” and “Work that hinders Chris- 
tian growth.” In the first column will be such 
jobs as preacher, teacher, doctor, engineer, 
lawyer, etc. In the second will be listed such 
employment as bookie, bar tender, professional 
gambler. 

Probably before the list is complete, someone 
will point out that the same job may either con- 
tribute to or hinder our wider Christian growth. 
At this point lead the group to decide what it is 
about a job that makes it Christian. They will 
likely point out that it must be useful, that it 
must contribute some good to society. This dis- 
cussion should make clear that the most menial 
task can be as Christian as the position of highest 
honor. 


Searching the Scriptures 


To bring out this fact and to further establish 
the requirements that make a job Christian, as- 
sign the following Scripture references to be read 
aloud: Colossians 3: 23-24; 1 Thessalonians 4: 10b- 
11; 2 Thessalonians 3:6-13. 

As these passages are read and discussed, you 
will guide the group to a realization that work is 
a requirement for the Christian; that it is a means 
of contributing of self to others; that useful work 
can become a calling from God. 

If there is a vocational counselor in the com- 
munity (possibly in the high school or college), 
at this point in the discussion he might, by pre- 
vious arrangement, be ready to discuss how adults 
may prepare themselves for jobs that are better 
suited to their capabilities than the ones they now 
have. It would not be the purpose of this discus- 
sion to make members of the group dissatisfied 
with their work, or to raise false hopes in the 
minds of any who are dissatisfied with their jobs. 
Care should be taken to indicate that further 
confer 2nce can be arranged with the leader or 
the vocational counselor for any persons who feel 
their work cannot be considered Christian, or 
any who feel they could express themselves more 
creatively in some other kind of work. 
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Looking ahead 


At least eight hours of every twenty-four is 
spent on the job. But the job is part of a com- 
munity, just as is the church in which we study 
and worship and the home in which we live. How 
that community is governed is important to work 
and church and home. Next week we are to con- 
sider how our citizenship is related to our growth 
as Christians. For preparation ask each person to 
read Romans 13:1-10 and be prepared to indicate 
to what extent they feel Paul’s statement to be 
an adequate guide for present-day citizenship. 


From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH* 


These are additional illustrations for the lesson 
for today. 


’ Many years ago I had occasion to call on a 
sign painter who conducted a rather thriving 
business in a Kansas town. As I entered the shop 
a lad of about thirteen came forward, saying, 
“Anything I can do for you?” 

“No, I am afraid not,” I replied. “I happen to 
know the boss and dropped in for a few minutes’ 
visit.” 

“Well I’d be glad to help you if I could,” the 
youngster said. “I am connected with this busi- 
ness and I am at your service.” 

“You are connected with the business, you say? 
In what capacity?” 

“I’m connected with the advertising and distrib- 
uting end of the business,” he explained. Upon 
further examination it developed that when the 
shop had a sign to be delivered, he delivered it. 
That was the “distributing end of the business.” 
Then, on occasions, signs were painted for 
merchants which were to be carried up and down 
the streets. In such cases he carried them. That 
was “the advertising end of the business.” 

Laugh as you may at the youngster’s preten- 
sions, but you can be sure that anyone who is 
able to dignify a humble job may expect some 
day to own a business that will reflect credit 
upon him. 


* “Preacher, I wish you would help me find a 
job that is worthy of one who calls himself a 
Christian. I would be glad to accept it even if 
the salary were less than I am now getting. I 
do not feel that one who is known as a member 
of the church and a follower of Christ has any 
moral right to work at a job all day long for 
which he cannot pray when he wakes up in the 
middle of the night.” And the young man—the 
head of a little household—who thus appealed 
to his pastor was speaking a very great truth. 





1Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the Church’s Publishing Agents. 





’ “Help me find a job that is worthy of one who 
was born in the image of God” pleaded a young 
woman in one of Chicago’s rooming-house dis- 
tricts. “All day long I work at the card indexes in 
our office and they could invent a machine that 
would do everything I am doing. But I am more 
than a machine.” 


’ A church secretary who had grown tired of 
the drudgery connected with her job was about 
to resign. “This is not religious work,” she said 
as she pointed to the typewriter, the mimeograph, 
and the card indexes. 

“But someone has to do it,” the preacher an- 
swered. “There is a certain amount of drudgery 
about every institution. In this church we try to 
divide it up. If you don’t get those letters out 
I will have to, and I can’t be getting a sermon 
ready if I am writing letters. That makes you a 
partner in the preaching, and me a partner in the 
correspondence.” 

The following Monday morning when the 
preacher arrived at the office, the secretary said, 
with a twinkle in her eye, “That was a pretty good 
sermon we preached yesterday.” That concept of 
her work transformed her job. 





| Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT * 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 5. 


CoLossIANS 


3:23. Work heartily. A vigorous application of 
effort can make any good job interesting. 
The best competition is with oneself. 


1 THESSALONIANS 


4:11. Aspire to live quietly. The greatest events 
in life are performed quietly—in human 
hearts and minds. 

4:11. Work with your hands. Everyone needs to 
work with something he can see, feel, and 
measure. Working hands are seldom nerv- 
ous hands. 


2 THESSALONIANS 


3:6. We command you, brethren. Not “I” but 
“we.” If you have to command, be sure you 
can say, “brethren.” 

3:7. You ought. Superb compliment. Whoever 
says, “You ought,” honestly believes “You 
can.” 

3:8. That we might not burden any of you. Bur- 
dens are carried better when they are 
assumed, not imposed. 

3:9. Our conduct an example. Whether you want 
it to be so or not, it is! 


1Mr. Kraft is the Methodist chaplain, University of Chicago. 
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p The Leader in Action 


By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Romans 13:1-10; 1 Corinthians 3: 4-9. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Approach to the lesson 

II. Obligation of the citizen 

III. The citizen and the state 
A. Civil order—God’s purpose 
B. Growth through civic duty 
C. Conscience and citizenship 

IV. Love and duty 
A. Motivating power 
B. Citizens of the world 

V. Workers together with God 


To BEGIN 


I. Approach to the lesson 


Our primary concern in these discussions has 
been to promote growth in our lives as Christians. 
Help the group to realize that growth is not a 
simple, but a very complex process. We grow in 
two directions at the same time, namely, in our 
relation to God and in our relation to our fellow 
men. Today we are concerned with growth in an 
important area of human fellowship. Our basic 
question for consideration is: How do we grow 
through accepting our responsibilities as citizens 
and in co-operating with others for the common 
good? 





Register Christian Opinion 


METHODISTS increasingly are assuming, 
as Christians, their responsibility for in- 
ternational policies and legislation. A Con- 
gressional Directory, for the 1954 United 
States Congress, entitled Register Christian 
Opinion, is available. Methodist leaders will 
be interested in learning that there are 
approximately nineteen senators and eighty- 
four members of the House of Representa- 
tives who are Methodists. Single copies are 
obtainable from the Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois, for a dime, 
50 cents per dozen. 


September 12: Christians as Citizens 


















How To PROcEED 


II. Obligation of the citizen 


Point out to the group that the relation of the 
church to the state, which receives so much at- 
tention today, has been a burning question from 
the early beginning of the Christian fellowship. 
The Christian Church had not yet lived through 
one generation before the problem became so 
urgent that Paul considered a careful treatment 
of it necessary. Note that this is the earliest 
record that we have of the treatment of this 
problem in the Christian Church. 

What circumstances may have prevailed to 
cause Paul to give serious consideration to this 
problem? There was the expectation that Christ 
would soon return and this did not encourage 
Christians to accept their civic responsibilities. 
They even neglected their own private affairs. 
Why should they become involved in the affairs 
of state? Also, there was a tendency among some 
to rebel against the demands of the state and 
Paul wanted to discourage any drift toward 
anarchy. He did not feel that the method of 
rebellion would serve to further the work of 
Christ among them. 

The central principle which Paul is enunciating 
is that every person is under obligation to be a 
good citizen. No one is exempt by claiming special 
privilege. Says Paul, “Let every person be subject 
to the governing authorities” (Romans 13:1). We 
may not all agree as to what is involved in good 
citizenship, but our desire to be a good citizen 
must be sincere and in keeping with our convic- 
tions. 

Paul’s attitude grew out of a fundamental 
appreciation of the Roman government which 
was very important in the world where the early 
Christians lived. What did Paul appreciate in 
Roman government? Suggestions such as these 
may be offered: The unification of the world of 
his day, the comparative safety of the roads and 
seas, and the protection given by the magistrates 
against violence. Paul looked upon the Roman 
government as a friend. See Acts 18:14-15 for an 
illustration of how Paul was treated by one 
Roman magistrate. 

Even when the persecution of the followers of 
Christ by the Roman authorities became much 
more severe the early Christians maintained a 
fundamental attitude of loyalty to the govern- 
ment. A later expression of this attitude is found 
in 1 Peter 2:13-17. Compare this with the admoni- 
tion of Jesus, “Render therefore to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s” (Matthew 22:21). Point out that 
the loyalty of the citizen today must be based 
upon a genuine appreciation of what the state 
does for him. What are the benefits which we 
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receive from the state in appreciation for which 
we must fulfill our obligations as citizens? 

Paul appeals to another motive for good citizen- 
ship which requires careful interpretation: “. 
there is no authority except from God, and those 
that exist have been instituted by God” (Romans 
13:2). What did he mean? Does he mean that we 
are to give unquestioned obedience to all author- 
ity whether good or bad? Does he cloak evil 
governments with the sanction of divine right? 
Or does he mean that it is God’s purpose for all 
people to live in a state where there is order and 
where there is concern for the welfare of all? 
Surely he means the latter. It is God’s purpose 
that his children should live in an orderly society. 

Point out that there will be imperfections, there 
will be leaders with selfish and evil purposes with 
whom citizens will not agree, but in spite of these 
imperfections, the maintenance of an organized 
society does have the divine approval and is a 
part of the divine purpose. For that reason Paul 
looked upon an irresponsible opposition to the 
state as something of very serious consequence. 
However, as we shall see later, he would stand 
firmly for the right of conscience to protest against 
the actions of the state when these are in contra- 
diction to Christian ideals and principles. 


Ill. The citizen and the state 


We do grow as we accept our citizenship re- 
sponsibilities and co-operate with others for the 
common welfare. Our responsibility as citizens 
begins in the local community. How can you help 
strengthen the government in your local com- 
munity? Is there a project of a civic nature for 
the betterment of the community which could 
be undertaken by your group? 

Use of the score card, page 22, will indicate 
the degree of participation of the class members 
in certain citizenship activities. What can we do 
about the conditions which this check reveals? 

Should a Christian be active in politics? Sug- 
gest that every adult Christian should be in- 
formed on political candidates and express his 
Christian conviction at the polls. Also, many 
Christian leaders are needed in politics. Young 
people of ability and consecration should be en- 
couraged to pursue various types of government 
work. How can the church interest more of its 
members to seek and accept positions of civic re- 
sponsibility? Christians must be leaders in helping 
to make decisions in our democracy if we are to 
have a Christian world. (See section on “The 
Energy of Citizens” in Adult Student.) 

What about conscience in relation to good 
citizenship? Paul appeals for obedience to law 
and acceptance of civic responsibilities on the 
basis of the conscience of the citizen. “Therefore 
one must be subject not only to avoid God’s 
wrath, but also for the sake of conscience” (Ro- 
mans 13:5). This lifts the obligation of citizenship 
to a high level. The civic duties of a Christian be- 


“The Good Samaritan” 


come an expression of the new life which he re- 
ceives in Christ. The Christian will pay his taxes 
and his revenue and respect those in places of 
authority as a matter of inner principle rather 
than from fear of outside compulsion. 

For the Christian the state exists by the con- 
sent of the citizens and therefore is a servant of 
the people. Paul makes this clear when he says 
that “he [the ruler] is God’s servant for your 
good” (Romans 13:4). Contrast this concept of 
the state with that held by communism. These 
suggestions will be offered: in communism the 
state and party are of highest value, the individual 
is not of great dignity and worth, the end justifies 
the means, the objective is a complete communis- 
tic society and force is justified in its realization. 
(See the section on “Being a Christian Citizen” 
in Wesley Quarterly.) As Christians, what is our 
best method of commending democracy to the 
world? Help the group see that we should strive 
to make our democracy work on a high level and 
demonstrate what it has to offer for the welfare of 
all. 

Does the Christian ever have a right to protest 
against the actions of the state? If so, when? 
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Lead the group to the conclusion that, if the 
Christian’s loyalty is an expression of his devotion 
to Christ, then he cannot support any action which 
he feels is contrary to the principles of Christ. 
The Christian has an obligation to oppose such 
action for the good of the state. By opposing 
wrong principles he strengthens the foundations 
of the state of which he is a citizen. 


IV. Love and duty 


Paul climaxes his discussion of good citizenship 
by pointing to love and co-operation as the 
foundation of Christian loyalty. What did Paul 
mean when he said, “Love is the fulfilling of the 
law”? In the discussion, point out that a sense of 
duty alone is not adequate. There must be a 
motivating power that will make us able to per- 
form the duties which we feel are our obligations. 
Love is not just another duty to be performed, 
but is rather the creative spirit that makes possi- 





ble the fulflling of all duties. The spirit of love 
is able to transform duty into desire, and to give 
wings to what would otherwise be a weight. 

By his emphasis on love, how does Paul extend 
the conception of our duty as citizens? Paul 
suggests this extension of citizenship when he 
says that “he who loves his neighbor has fulfilled 
the law” (Romans 13:8). Who is our neighbor? 
(Compare Luke 10:29-37.) Here we discover 
that Jesus looked upon anyone who needs our 
help as being a neighbor. Thus, love must seek 
to do good to all who come within the range of its 
influence. How does this widen our conception of 
citizenship? Is there a sense in which we are 
citizens of the world? Are we to be concerned as 
Christians for the welfare of all people? How 
does such a concern affect our citizenship? 

Point out how the world has expanded since 
the time of Paul. Through modern transportation 
and communication, the world is now a neighbor- 





MY CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP SCORE CARD 


During the past year have I: 


Oe oo Do 


regularly read? 


Been to any meetings of my city council, school board, county commissioners, or state legislature? 

. Gone to any precinct meetings or taken any other part in the activities of a political club or party? 

. Helped organize a study group on any important social issue? 

. Attended a series of lectures or discussions on social issues? 

Read any books or pamphlets on a local or national issue, in addition to newspapers and magazines 1 


. Done any house-to-house calling, or addressing of envelopes for mailing, for community betterment? 
. Participated in any project of the social-action committee of my church or of any church group? 


. Talked with local officials or legislative representatives about problems of Christian concern? 


a letter? 
12. Am I registered to vote? 


. During the past week have I discussed a current social issue with anyone in conversation? 


6 

7 

8. Written my federal or state representatives to express my opinion on any issue? 

9 

0 

1. During the past month have I written my convictions on any important social issue to any friend in 


13. Have I voted in every election in the last four years, including primaries and special elections? 

14. Do I regularly try to get unprejudiced information on candidates and issues before voting? 

15. Do I regularly read material on both sides of any important issue before making up my mind? 

16. Estimate the total amount of time you spend weekly in following social issues through reading, radio, 


television, meetings. 


Is this sufficient time to keep you adequately informed? 
17. Do you buy anything from a different source than otherwise you might, because of your social con- 


victions? 


18. Are you active in a local community organization specifically organized to work on an important so- 


cial problem? 


19. Do you belong to any national organization specifically organized to work on an important social prob- 


lem? 
20. Answer the following from memory: 
My precinct leader(s) is 


(Check “yes” for each correct name.) 








(are): 








21. My U. S. senators are: 








22. My congressman is: 





23. My state representative is: 





24. My state senator is: 
25. My city councilman or 





county commissioner is: 
TOTAL NUMBER OF “YES” ANSWERS 





On this test what do you think is a proper score for a practicing Christian? 
What was your score? 
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hood. Our industrial system requires raw ma- 
terials outside our own nation. The discovery of 
atomic energy makes us more conscious than 
ever that we must work to transform the neigh- 
borhood of the world into a brotherhood. The in- 
crease of population and the scarcity of food is 
a world problem. The people of other nations are 
our neighbors and our responsibility as citizens 
requires that we express an attitude of love and 
co-operation toward them. 


To CLosE 


V. Workers together with God 


In 1 Corinthians 3:4-9 Paul pictures the Chris- 
tian community as a garden. To have an in- 
teresting garden there must be a variety of plants 
and flowers. Even so, in the community there is 
room for all types of people. All races, classes, 
and creeds are represented. These bring richness 
to the life of the community through a variety of 
gifts and endowments. God is our creator and 
he is the source of all growth and life in the com- 
munity. As we fulfill our civic obligations in the 
spirit of love, we are like those who plant and 
water in the garden. But it is God who makes 
possible all growth. As Christian citizens, there- 
fore, we should always be aware that “we are 
fellow workmen for God” (1 Corinthians 3:9). 

The lesson for next Sunday continues the unit, 
“Growth in Christian Living,” with a study of 
“What Are the Limits to Love?” Students’ ma- 
terial is found in Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly. 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. What circumstances may have prevailed to 
cause Paul to give serious attention to the relation 
of the Christian to the state? 

2. What did Paul appreciate in Roman govern- 
ment? What are the benefits which we receive 
from the state in appreciation for which we must 
fulfill our obligations as citizens? 

3. Did Paul mean that we are to give unques- 
tioning obedience to all authority, whether good 
or bad? What did he mean by authority that is 
instituted by God? 

4. How can you help strengthen the govern- 
ment in your local community? Is there a project 
which you could undertake as a Christian group? 

5. How can the church encourage more of its 
members to seek and accept positions of civic 
responsibility? ’ 

6. Does the conscience ever have a right to 
protest against the actions of the state? 

7. Is there a sense in which we are citizens of 
the world? What obligations does that place upon 
us? 

8. How do we grow through accepting our re- 
sponsibilities as citizens and in co-operating with 
others for the common good? 


p The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Our purpose for today 


Many are devout in their personal lives but 
see no relation between their religious life and 
their citizenship. Our purpose in this session is 
to help all members of our group understand how 
their Christian commitment should carry over 
into their role as a citizen of the community and 
of the world. We want to make clear that Chris- 
tian growth takes place only as we allow our 
Christian understandings to extend into ever- 
widening areas of living. 


Getting started 


Last Sunday you asked the members of your 
group to read Romans 13:1-10 and to be prepared 
to discuss these words of Paul as a charter for 
good citizenship. Begin, then, by asking what 
principles of citizenship they discovered in this 
passage. 

If there is not a ready response of the group, 
ask someone to read the passage. Try to get the 
group to suggest important principles implied in 
the reading. If their response is hesitant, read 
from Wesley Quarterly Slutz’s paragraph headed, 
“The Bible and Citizenship,” or from Adult Stu- 
dent Seifert’s section headed, “Christians and the 
State,” and discuss the interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture made by these writers. 

In this discussion of the Scripture it should be- 
come clear that each Christian has a responsi- 
bility to support his government although his 
loyalty to God may require him to try to change 
that government, and that our citizenship is based 
on concern and love for our fellow citizens. 


Discovering practical applications 


The above consideration will have little value 
unless the members of the group see how these 
principles lead to practical action in their com- 
munity. To make sure such practical application 
takes place, select in advance some community 
problem to present to the group. (If one arises 
in the group discussion, you will of course follow 
through on it rather than the one you have 
selected.) 

Slutz chose the threat of communism and the 
need for a Christian citizen to understand what 
communism stands for. If this problem is chosen, 
you might ask the group to discuss the adequacy 
of Slutz’s definition. 

Another possible problem might be the need for 
someone to run for membership on the school 
board or other community office. If there is such 
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a need, you might suggest that you are placing 
a member of the group, or possibly yourself, in 
nomination as a candidate for the position. Then 
have the group discuss what steps are necessary 
to carry your candidate to a successful election. 
Which of these are Christian and which might 
be questioned by a Christian? 

Another possible problem might be the fight 
to get rid of the liquor stores in your community. 
What steps are necessary to clear an evil from 
your community? Find out if the group knows. 

Yet another practical consideration is: how can 
a Christian contribute toward the achievement 
of world peace? Is supporting the U.N. the 
answer? If it is, how can we support this world 
organization? 

The score card on page 22 offers another ap- 
proach to this study. Have the score card dupli- 
cated during the week. After members have 
filled out their copies, the discussion should deal 
with the question, What are we going to do about 
this? 


Looking ahead 


In this unit of study we have considered many 
aspects of Christian growth. Next Sunday we are 
to think about the challenge of the love principle. 
What are the limits of love? Ask each member 
of your group to read Matthew 5: 43-48 today and 
to think about it all week. Are there any limits 
to love? Can a person live by such an absolute 
standard? 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ “It’s mighty tough,” said the young mechanic. 
“T am the only Christian man in our whole shop, 
and the fellows can make it pretty rugged.” 

“There is something very thrilling in what you 
tell me,” his pastor replied. “It means that Christ 
has at least one representative in that crowd. The 
other men are going to have a chance to see what 
a Christian is like, what a difference good religion 
makes in a man’s life, the deeper meaning that 
comes into life when one has dedicated his life 
to Christ.” 


’ “I am a member of the official board of my 
church, and I am also the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. That means that the 
church has placed a man at one of the key spots 
in the life of this town. You may think you are 
doing a grand work when you stand in the pulpit 
on Sunday and preach to us, but I think I am 
doing a grand job when I trarslate your sermon 
into the minutes of the meeti: g of the board of 
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directors.” In these words, a Christian of un- 
questioned integrity described his responsibility 
as a churchman. 


‘’ The consul general who represented the United 
States in one of the hottest spots in the Far East 
was visiting over the teacups with a newspaper- 
man from the United States. He had just com- 
pleted an extremely delicate assignment which 
had called for rare patience and great tact, and 
he had done his work with a fine spirit. 

“It makes us proud to know that we are rep- 
resented over here by a gentlemen like you,” the 
reporter said. 

“Well, I don’t know much about diplomacy,” 
the consul replied, “but I know how to be a 
gentleman, and I have always figured that the 
American people have a right to expect me to be 
that even if I cannot be a genius in the art of 
diplomatic procedure.” And perhaps his words 
can be translated into terms of Christian citizen- 
ship. God knows how much or how little ability 
we may have in other fields, but at least he has 
a right to expect that we be good citizens in his 
name. The church that does not produce en- 
lightened citizenship can hardly claim to be rep- 
resenting the kingdom of heaven. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 12. 


RoMANS 


13:2. He who resists the authorities. To resist 
authority, one must be sure of his own 
authority. Disobedience can damage the 
office as well as the official. 

13:6. The authorities are ministers of God. But 
many authorities do not realize it! Those 
who have power over people share God’s 
power—and should also share God’s pur- 
pose. 

13:7. To whom taxes are due. Critics who would 
withhold their government taxes should 
face seriously the prospect of what would 
happen if the government were not sup- 
ported. 

13:8. He who loves his neighbor. Loving your 
neighbor not only helps your neighbor 
but also your neighbor’s neighbor. Loving 
one’s neighbors is the first step toward a 
warless world. 

13:10. Love is the fulfilling of the law. Laws are 
the paths, love is the power. The pull of 
desire will take us farther than the push 
of duty. 
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September 19: What Are the Limits to Love? 





The Leader 


in Action 


By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 5:43-48; Ephesians 4:25 
through 5:2; 1 John 4:7-21. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Approach to the lesson 
The summons to love 
The motive for love 
The scope of love 

The goal of love 


gu go ty be 


To BEGIN 
1. Approach to the lesson 


As you begin, set before the group this goal 
for Christian living as given by Paul: “until we 
all attain . . . to mature manhood, to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Ephesians 
4:13). In all of our discussions our central aim 
has been growth in the direction of Christlike- 
ness. It has been evident to us that we must ad- 
vance or retreat in Christian living. It is im- 
possible to stand still without becoming stagnant. 
We have seen that the scope of growth is wide. 
It includes citizenship, service, work, giving, dis- 
cipline, choices, worship, prayer, and Bible study. 
Point out that our discussion today centers on a 
quality of living which is quite mature. We are 
to concern ourselves with growth in Christian 
love. The central question for consideration is: 
If we would grow in the Christian life, can we 
recognize any limits to love? 


How TO PROCEED 


2. The summons to love 


At the outset make it clear to the group that 
in all three of our scriptural passages, Christians 
are called to express a spirit of love in all the 
relationships of their daily living. Jesus summons 
us to show a spirit of love in our relations with 
our enemies (Matthew 5:44). Paul admonishes 
us to “walk in love, as Christ loved us and gave 
himself up for us” (Ephesians 5:2). The writer 
of the First Letter of John challenges us in these 
wotds: “Beloved, let us love one another; for 
love is of God, and he who loves is born of God 
and knows God” (1 John 4:7). The central em- 
phasis which is given to love in these passages 
reminds us of the magnificent summary which 


Jesus gave in answer to the question, “Teacher, 
which is the great commandment in the law?” 
Jesus centered the attention of the questioner on 
love in two great areas—love to God and love to 
neighbor. See Matthew 22:37-40. 

Helen Keller came to Phillips Brooks on one 
occasion, confused about the meaning of religion, 
and seeking for light on her problem. In his in- 
terview with her, Phillips Brooks shared this 
great truth: “There is one universal religion, 
Helen—the religion of love. Love your heavenly 
Father with your whole heart and soul, love 
every child of God as much as ever you can, and 
remember that the possibilities of good are greater 
than the possibilities of evil; and you have the 
key to heaven.” 


3. The motive for love 


Note that in all the scriptural passages there is 
a very sound basis for an inclusive love. What 
is the reason for the love which we are to show 
for others? Make it clear to the group that it is 
not a sentiment which we whip up within our- 
selves; nor is it an emotion which burns to white 
heat and then fades. 

Spend a few moments exploring the quality 
of love which Jesus demonstrated in his daily 
living. It has been rightly said that “Jesus’ life 
was love in motion.” The way of love for him was 
a glorious adventure and he stood ready to take 
all of the risks which were involved. The quality 
of love which he demonstrated was not soft, but 
had in it the toughest fibers in the world. In all 
of his battles with evil it was the only weapon 
which he ever used to win a victory. For him, 
love was indeed “the greatest thing in the world.” 
As Leslie D. Weatherhead has so well said, “He 
[Christ] came from the Infinite and burned out 
his human form in blazing love for men.” ! 
What was the foundation for such a genuine, 
steady, inclusive love as Jesus demonstrated in 
his living? 

The central motive for such an amazing love 
is found in the Scripture passage which we are 
considering. What is that motive? Jesus pictured 
our love as an outgoing response to the love 
which God shows toward us. We are to extend 
our love to our enemies and our persecutors be- 
cause that is the way God deals with us even 
when we neglect him and do wrong. These are 
the words of Jesus: “But I say to you, Love your 
enemies and pray for those who persecute you, 
so that you may be sons of your Father who is 
in heaven; for he makes his sun rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sends rain on the just and 
the unjust” (Matthew 5:44-45). Jesus points to 
the loving-kindness of God as the motive of our 


1 From A Plain May Looks at the Cross, by Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
Abingdon Press, 1945. 
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love toward others regardless of how they treat 
us. See the section, “The Call of God,” in Adult 
Student. Show that a similar motive for love is 
described in Paul’s words to the Ephesians. He 
admonishes them to put away bitterness, wrath, 
anger, clamor, slander, and malice, and, in posi- 
tive action, to practice forgiveness and kindness. 
Then he points to the motive: “Forgiving one an- 
other, as God in Christ forgave you” (Ephesians 
4:32). At the beginning of the next chapter he 
repeats that motive: “Walk in love, as Christ 
loved us and gave himself up for us” (Ephesians 
5:2). 

Once again, note that in the First Letter of 
John we discover the same appeal. Says the 
writer: “In this is love, not that we loved God 
but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
expiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we also ought to love one another” (1 John 4: 
10-11). We do not start out with a human de- 
termination to love everyone. First we are in- 
spired as we fasten our attention upon the amaz- 
ing love of God as revealed to us in Christ. Then, 
in response to that love there is kindled within us 
a love for others. In Adult Student this kind of 
love is defined as “the identification of self with 
God’s interest in others.” 


4. The scope of love 


As we begin our discussion here we need to 
have clearly in mind the nature of the love about 
which we are talking. In the New Testament 
there are three different words used for love. One 
indicates physical and aesthetic love, another is 
that love which binds family and friends, and 
the third defines a persistent attitude of good will 
inspired by Christ. It is the latter which we are 
considering here. As followers of Christ we are 





obligated to act with a spirit of good will toward 
those we like and those we do not like. 

How inclusive is your love? As Christians can 
we recognize any limits to our love? First, let us 
look at the Scripture. “Love your enemies.” “Pray 
for them which despitefully use you.” “If you 
love those who love you what reward have you?” 
We are to “be kind to one another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another” (Ephesians 4: 
32). “He who does not love does not know God; 
for God is love” (I John 4:8). “If any one says, 
‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, he is a liar” 
(1 John 4:20). There can be no doubt from these 
passages of Scripture that our love is to be all- 
inclusive. Let us now look at some of the practical 
implications of this principle. 

Begin with one of the most difficult. Is it possi- 
ble to love our enemies even in time of war? 
Such an attitude is difficult, but if love for persons 
is at the center of our religion, then there can be 
no limit to duty and there can be no question of 
merit. It is surely true that no horrors of war or 
outrages of hostile peoples can ever repeal 
Christ’s law of love. See the section on “Contra- 
dictions in the World” in Adult Student. Also, the 
section on “Living This Lesson” in Wesley Quar- 
terly. 

The frequent question that is raised is, Does 
love work? Ask the opinion of the group on this 
question. Point out that it is easy for a man to 
defend himself against attack or criticism but that 
it is exceedingly difficult to build barriers against 
good will, appreciation, and love. When we see 
another, because of his love for us, bearing bur- 
dens which belong to us, that makes the ultimate 
appeal to the human heart. 

Cite this illustration: During the Turkish- 
Armenian wars, a young Armenian woman and 


It is our duty as Christians to work for the success of the United Nations as it strives to forward peace among 
the nations. Below is a view of the Trusteeship Council chamber at United Nations headquarters. 
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her brother were pursued by a Turkish soldier 
who killed the brother before her eyes. She was 
a nurse and was later captured and forced by the 
Turkish authorities to work in the military hos- 
pital. One day the Turkish soldier who had slain 
her brother was brought to her ward. He was 
critically ill, Now she had an opportunity to 
practice vengeance, but instead she practiced 
Christ’s law of love. Both recognized each other 
and after some days the soldier asked her why 
she had not let him die. She replied, “I am a 
follower of him who said, ‘Love your enemies and 
do them: good.’” After a long silence he replied, 
“T never knew that there was such a religion. If 
that is your religion, tell me more about it, for 
I want it.” 2 

Can we love our enemies by working for peace? 
How can the nations of the world give love and 
good will a trial? Discuss the possibility of over- 
coming war through discussing our differences 
around the conference table. Show that it is our 
duty as Christians to work for the success of the 
United Nations as it strives to forward peace 
among the nations. 

In what other areas does this principle of in- 
clusive love operate? Suggestions such as these 
will be offered: all members of our families, em- 
ployer and employee, competitors, teachers and 
pupils, people of other nationalities, races, and 
religions. 

Our main interest is in our growth as Chris- 
tians through the practice of a spirit of love that 
has no limits. Ask each member of the group to 
examine his own life. Encourage each person to 
reach out in his love and include another person 
or group which he has never included before. 
That will aid every individual in his growth as a 
Christian. 


5. The goal of love 


Our goal has been given to us by Jesus him- 
self. “You, therefore, must be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). This 
is a difficult challenge. We are inclined to throw 
up our hands and say “impossible,” for our im- 
perfections stand out vividly in our minds. What 
did Jesus mean? Surely the challenge is in terms 
of a goal rather than an achievement. Our ulti- 
mate goal is to be made perfect in love. Like Paul 
we must ever press on toward the goal. Inspira- 
tion at this point is found in the words of Brown- 
ing: 


. a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for? 3 


Jesus summons us to climb a high mountain 
whose summit is perfect love. But we are not 
called to climb in our own strength. 





2From Twelve Tests of Character, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Association Press, 1928. 
3 From “del Sarto,” by Browning. 


To CLOosE 


Lynn Harold Hough tells the story of a young 
girl who was quite sure that she could climb a 
mountain. She ran ahead, confident of her own 
strength. Soon the road narrowed to a trail and 
ultimately to a steep path with sharp rocks. The 
little girl dragged along until she finally gave up 
from sheer exhaustion. Only with the help of her 
father’s strong and steadying arm did she finally 
reach the summit. Even so, it is only with the 
help of our heavenly Father that we continue 
climbing toward the summit of perfect love. 


Call attention to next week’s lesson, “Growth 
Through Bearing Witness.” Raise a few important 
questions to be discussed. Emphasize that the 
daily Bible readings will throw light on these 
questions. 


QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. In our growth as Christians, are there any 
limits to love? 

2. What is the motive for the love which we 
are to show to others? 

3. What was the foundation for the inclusive 
love that Jesus demonstrated in his daily living? 

4. How inclusive is your love? 

3. Is it possible to love our enemies even in 
time of war? 

6. Does love really work? 

7. How can we love our enemies by working 
for peace? 

8. What did Jesus mean when he said that we 
are to be perfect? 


p> The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Our purpose for today 

As Christians we have been taught to accept 
the idea of the unlimited love of God for all men. 
We have accepted the idea that God’s unlimited 
love lays upon us an obligation to love all men. 
Our purpose is to help lead each person in the 
group to recognize some new area in which his 
love has been limited. For one, it may be a person 
in the close circle of his friendship or family. Yet 
another may be excluding from his love a whole 
group or an entire race. Through self-examina- 
tion in the group process each person should come 
to realize that Christian growth demands growth 
in love, and an outreach in love brings with it 
growth in Christian character. 


Getting started 
Place on a blackboard, before the members 
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of the group arrive, short phrases as follows: 
“Love your enemies”; “Bless them that curse 
you”; etc. 

When the session opens, call attention to the 
blackboard listing, and ask how many in the 
group feel they have been able to live up to these 
injunctions of Jesus. The response in the negative 
will likely be unanimous. Then ask the question: 
If none of us feel we are living up to these de- 
mands, does this mean that they are impractical? 
Does it mean that we are absolved from their 
requirements? 


Bringing light to bear on the problem 


To help in answering this question, ask some 
help from the outside. Arrange for three or four 
three-minute statements from resource persons. 
If possible, ask the pastor to give a three-minute 
interpretation of the injunction, “You, therefore, 
must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” 

Invite a social worker to give a three-minute 
testimony of how love for the unfortunate led to 
his vocation. Suggest that his testimony show how 
his love redeemed some boy or girl and how that 
outgoing love came back to richly bless the one 
who gave it. Ask a soldier to tell how he felt 
toward the enemy in battle. Ask a representative 
of a minority group to show how the lack of love 
and understanding hurts. You will think of other 
possibilities. 

The purpose of these statements is to get the 
group away from the accepted negative generali- 
zation: “No one can live up to the Christian 
standard of love,” or the equally limiting positive 
generalization, “Christians ought to love every- 
body.” 

Follow these statements with group discussion. 
In the discussion, the following points should be- 
come clear: 

1. We can love a person and hate what he does. 

2. Love is unlimited in the sense that the more 
we give the more love increases. 

3. Love sometimes leads to suffering—even a 
cross. 

4, Christian love has its source in the unlimited 
love of God. 

Close the session with a period of quiet medi- 
tation during which you lead the group in the 
spirit of prayer to examine their own attitudes to 
discover persons to whom they need to extend 
their love and good will. Suggest that in prayer 
each person ask God to increase his capacity to 
love that unloved person or persons. 


Looking ahead 


Next Sunday completes this unit on Christian 
growth. We are to consider Christian witness as 
a means of growth. Ask each member of the 
group to be on the alert during the week and to 
record times when they consciously witness to 
their Christian faith. 
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From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Two or three years previous to the outbreak 
of World War II, a splendid young man ap- 
proached his father with the suggestion that 
he was seriously considering the call of God to 
the mission field, and that he thought of going 
to Japan. Although the father was a churchman, 
and a rather liberal contributor to missions in 
general, the idea of his own son going as a mis- 
sionary struck him with something like terror. 

“I have no son to invest in those Japs,” he ex- 
claimed, just a bit angrily. 

Then came the war, and one day the same son 
came with the word that he was to be shipped out 
to the South Pacific, as a member of the armed 
forces. And with his departure the father counted 
up and discovered that he was investing five sons 
“in those Japs,” one of them already a casualty. 
In great humility he admitted to his pastor, “May- 
be if I had been a little more willing for one son 
to go as a missionary to Japan, we might not have 
stood in quite as much danger of this war. I heard 
people say that the Christians in Japan were the 
hard core of the peace party over there, but that 
never impressed me as being very important until 
I had five sons in the South Pacific.”” He had just 
begun to discover that Christian love has actual 
political and economic significance. 


‘ During the early months of the war, Bishop 
Ralph Ward, of China, was interned by the Japa- 
nese. One of his most consistent and helpful friends 
was Bishop Abe, of the Japanese Christian 
Church. Then came the collapse of Japanese 
armies and Bishop Abe was being examined by 
the American forces. In that hour Bishop Ward, 
now released, was able to bear testimony to the 
fact that he had been the recipient of many favors 
through the intervention of his Japanese friend. 
The result was favor for Bishop Abe. The bonds 
which tie us together as Christians sometimes 
outwit even the hardships of war. 


’ One whose writings have appeared in numer- 
ous religious journals was being examined by an 
excited committee concerning his theological 
opinion relative to certain disputed doctrines. 
After a rather extended period of questioning, 
the author interrupted the proceedings by saying: 
“My friends, I am greatly disappointed in this 
meeting. No one has asked me what the Lord 
Christ did for me the day he forgave my sins. No 
one has shown any concern in the difference the 
incoming of the Holy Spirit on my life has made. 
No one has asked me if I am now able to love those 
who persecute me and forgive those who despite- 
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fully use me. No one has inquired about how far 
out the radius of my love runs. Yet these are 
the things by which the New Testament church 
judged its members. Can it be that these matters 
have lost their significance in your thinking? 

It seemed to be a fair question, but it did not 
seem to satisfy some of the heresy hunters. 





r Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 19. 


MatTTtHEw 


5:44. Love your enemies. Anyone capable of be- 
ing your enemy is capable of being a valu- 
able friend. 


5:44. Those who persecute you. Those who perse- 
cute you can be helped most by you. 


EPHESIANS 


4:28. Doing honest work. Work is dishonest when 
it appears to accomplish what it does not 
accomplish. Doing honest work is the best 
antidote for insomnia. 

4:29. Let no evil talk come out of your mouths. 
Better yet, have no evil talk that could 
come out. Evil grows quickly on the backs 
of words. 

4:32. Be kind. The Christian’s guide to world 
revolution! It is not kindness if you are 
kind so that others will be kind to you! 


1 JoHN 


4:10. No man has ever seen God. If man could 
see God, would he be able to recognize what 
he saw? 


September 26: Growth Through 


Bearing Witness (World Service Sunday) 


The Leader in Action 





By FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 5:13-16; Acts 8:4-8; 2 Co- 
rinthians 5: 14-20. 


“Speaking God’s Language,” by Thomas H. 
Chappell, on page 3, will be a valuable help in pre- 
paring to teach this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Approach to the lesson 
II. Channels of reconciliation 
A. New Life in Christ 
B. Ambassadors for Christ 
III. Life witnesses 
A. The salt of the earth 
B. The light of the world 
C. The purpose of our witness 
IV. Widening horizons 
V. Personal inventory 


To BEGIN 
I. Approach to the lesson 
At the outset, call to the attention of the group 
the great commission which Christ gave to all 
who were to be his followers in the days ahead. 


“But you shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit has come upon you; and you shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Sa- 
maria and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 
These words reveal that Jesus placed great im- 
portance upon the task of witnessing in the life 
of his followers. Why is it so important for a 
Christian to bear witness? There are two reasons 
which need to be mentioned. One is that the 
growth of the cause of Christ throughout the 
world depends upon the faithful witness of those 
who are his followers. The other is that it does a 
great deal for the growth of the person who does 
the witnessing. This brings us to the central ques- 
tion in our discussion of the day: Is witnessing 
for Christ a condition of growth? 


How To PROcEED 
II. Channels of reconciliation 


Show how Paul, in his approach to Christian 
living, begins with the center and works toward 
the outer edge. His starting point is our relation 
to Christ. That is the center from which all else 
must proceed. All witness begins with a living 
experience of Christ. 

Paul expresses it in these words: “If any one 
is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has 
passed away, behold, the new has come” (2 Co- 
rinthians 5:17). 

Paul reveals here that a vital experience of 
Christ results in an inner change which is really 
equivalent to “a new creation.” It is a radical 
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transformation of inner life and character. What 
is the relation of this transformation to the 
experience of witnessing? Lead the group to 
see that “the old” of which Paul speaks refers to 
the desires and purposes of a self-centered life. 
Through this inner change, desires and ambitions 
are no longer centered on self but on Christ and 
on the needs and interests of others. What are the 
interests of a person who has found new life 
through union with Christ? These include love, 
duty, brotherhood, service, etc. 

Paul makes clear that through such an expe- 
rience we have been called to “the ministry of 
reconciliation.” It is our task to transmit what we 
have received, both in our words and in our 
lives. This is the challenge: “We are ambassadors 
for Christ, God making his appeal through us” 
(2 Corinthians 5:20). What does it mean to be an 
ambassador? Cite the case of an ambassador from 
our country to another country. His position is 
one of honor and responsibility. He is the repre- 
sentative of the life and thought of his people. 
He must stand for their interests and yet always 
be ready to smooth out frictions and create a 
spirit of harmony. 

What does this suggest as to the work of an 
ambassador of Christ? He represents Christ to 
others both in the life he lives and the words he 
speaks. He must always be careful to act in the 
spirit of genuine love and with one purpose, 
namely, to bring men into a closer fellowship with 
God and with each other. His task is that of a 
bridgebuilder between men and God and between 
men and men. As we bear our witness, it is al- 
ways to be with the realization that it is “God 
making his appeal through us” (2 Corinthians 
5:20). Annie Johnson Flint has expressed the 
challenge well in these words: 


Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do his work today; 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in his way; 

He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help 
To bring them to his side.} 


III. Life witnesses 


If we are “ambassadors for Christ,’ what are 
some of the ways in which we can witness for 
him? As you open this part of the discussion, ask 
the members of the group to suggest methods of 
witnessing to Christ. Among those mentioned will 
be: the witness of our words, the witness of our 
deeds, the witness of our influence, the witness of 
an unselfish and radiant spirit. For helpful sug- 
gestions see the lesson in Adult Student. Also, 
see the section “For Discussion and Action” in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


1From “Jesus Christ—And We,” by Annie Johnson Flint. Copy- 
right, Evangelical] Publishers. 
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In Matthew 5:13-16 Jesus has given splendid 
direction for our thinking. See the section, “The 
Witness of the Deed,” in Adult Student. What did 
Jesus mean when he referred to Christians as “the 
salt of the earth”? Point out that salt had a high 
value at the time when these words were spoken. 
A bag of salt was considered as precious as a 
man’s life. Salt had two particular functions: it 
gave taste and zest to the food and it acted as a 
preservative. 

What does this suggest as to the witness of a 
Christian? He is to be joyful and radiant in his 
living and thereby create an atmosphere of con- 
fident faith and serene trust. Furthermore, he 
is to live in opposition to greed, lust, dishonesty, 
and selfishness, thus preserving the society in 
which he lives from falling into decay. The appeal 
here is for nothing ostentatious. Christians are 
not to be sensational in their witness. They are to 
walk the common way of life, mingle with all 
kinds of people, and in inconspicuous fashion 
give a day-by-day witness for Christ. 

What did Jesus mean when he referred to the 
disciples as “the light of the world”? Begin by 
showing that Jesus emphasized the need for light 
in daily living. He pointed to one of his chief func- 
tions when he said, “I am the light of the world” 
(John 8:12). He did not come to condemn and 
punish, but he came to bring light and to save. 
What a compliment Jesus gave us in these words, 
“You are the light of the world” (Matthew 5:14). 
He said that, frail vessels though we are, we are 
to be bearers of the eternal light. Only as Chris- 
tians everywhere radiate the light of Christ will 
the darkness of the world give way to the dawn. 

What is the purpose of our witness? Jesus sug- 
gests that-the purpose is twofold. “Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and give glory to your Father who is in 
heaven” (Matthew 5:16). In the first place, we 
are to bear witness by our deeds. See the section 
on “The Witness of the Deed” in Adult Student. 





A PRAYER 


O God, who in thine infinite love didst 
send thy Son to bring light to all that are in 
darkness; fill us with thine own love for men; 
and, since thou hast entrusted to us both the 
knowledge of thy truth and the gifts of thy 
bounty, help us to use them as good stewards, 
giving liberally, praying instantly, and work- 
ing diligently, that we may be sharers in 
bringing all men to thy light and hastening 
the coming of thy kingdom. Amen.” 


1From Prayers for the Christian Year; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
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Our witness “is not an advertising light; 


it is an altar flame.”’ 


It is suggested there that even trivial acts may 
have far-reaching consequences. Cite the illustra- 
tions given by Roy L. Smith. Make it clear to the 
group that “works” in the New Testament refers 
to both practical helpfulness and strong character. 
It has been said of the early Christians that they 
“outlived their pagan neighbors,” meaning in the 
quality of their lives. That is a great compli- 
ment. People may argue with us about our creeds 
and beliefs, but they are deeply impressed with 
our deeds which bespeak a life of love and help- 
fulness. 

Then again, our witness is to glorify God. The 
light which we are to keep shining as a witness 
to our faith is not our own. Just as all light in 
the physical world comes from the sun, so does 
the light of our spirits come from God. When we 
remember that the light does come from God, it 
saves us from pride and fills us with true humility. 
As we have received, so do we give to the glory 
of God. As George A. Buttrick has so well said: 
“It is not an advertising light; it is an altar flame.””? 


IV. Widening horizons 


The passage in Acts 8:4-8 is very significant 
for our thinking. After the stoning of Stephen, 
Paul went on a rampage against the Christians. 
He laid waste the church and dragged men and 
women from their homes and had them committed 
to prison. The record in Acts tells us that “those 


—. 


2In The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7; Abingdon Press, 1951. 


who were scattered went about preaching the 
word.” One of those was Philip, who went to a 
city of Samaria and preached Christ there. Ac- 
cording to the account in Acts this is the first 
venture of Christianity outside the local precincts 
of Jerusalem. It is the beginning of a great mis- 
sionary enterprise to which Paul later gave him- 
self in wholehearted devotion. It began as the 
result of a disaster when the Christians were 
scattered from their homes. They used their dis- 
aster as an opportunity to preach Christ. Wher- 
ever they were, they felt an inner compulsion 
to bear witness to what Christ had done for them. 
Note that they were received with joy as they 
brought the new life of Christ to many. 

What about missionary work in our world to- 
day? Point out that there is a crying need for such 
work in foreign countries, in trailer camps, in 
housing projects related to atomic plants, etc. See 
the section, “Missionary Work” in Wesley Quar- 
terly. As Christians we must continue to bear our 
witness “to the end of the earth.” 

In Matthew 5:13-16 Jesus suggests that there 
are to be widening circles of illumination. Verse 
15 says that “it gives light to all in the house.” 
We are to be witnesses in our homes, in all the 
relationships with our loved ones. Verse 14 relates 
that “A city set on a hill cannot be hid.” Beyond 
our homes we are to be witnesses in the com- 
munity. In every relationship that we have in 
our local community we are to shed abroad the 
light of Christ. But Jesus did not stop here. He 
continued, “You are the light of the world.” The 
light which Christ came to reveal in and through 
us is for the whole world. Our witness for him 
must have world horizons. “The Christian is the 
light-bearer of a world faith.” 3 


To CLosE 
V. Personal inventory 


For the past thirteen weeks we have been 
thinking together about our growth in Christian 
living. We have seen that we cannot stand still. 
We must either advance or become stagnant. We 
have also seen that Christian growth relates to 
the whole person in all his relationships. It 
covers a wide area of interests. In these lessons 
we have been concerned about growth through 
Bible study, prayer, public worship, choices, self- 
discipline, giving, service, work, citizenship, love, 
and witness. Ask the members of your group 
to bow their heads in quiet meditation. Then ask 
them to take an inventory of their own lives, 
using these two questions: Have I grown as a 
Christian through these weeks of sharing to- 
gether? Will I strive to continue to grow in my 
Christian living in the days which are to come? 


Direct the thoughts of the group to the subject 
for next week, “The Meaning of Life.” Make any 
assignments for that session. 


8 George A. Buttrick, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7; 
Abingdon Press, 1951. 
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Adult Fellowship Series 


Beginning next month, Adult Student will 
launch a new series of lessons called the 
Adult Fellowship Series. These lessons will 
be based on the six major areas of adult 
need and interests and will cover a wide 
range. 

The first unit in the series will be a doc- 
trinal course entitled “Major Methodist Be- 
liefs,’ by Mack B. Stokes. This will have 
thirteen lessons, covering the fall quarter 
through December 26. 

January, 1955, will see a short course of 
five lessons on “Lands of Decision: India 
and Pakistan,” by Harold Ehrensperger. 

Other units to follow in the church-school 
year will be: “Should Protestant Churches 
Unite?” “One World in the Making,” “Teach 
Us to Pray,” “The Church’s Witness in the 
City,” “Recreation and Personality,” and 
“Christian Maturity.” 

This series will follow the usual presen- 
tation of the International Lesson Series in 
each issue of the publication. 

Teaching helps for both series will appear 
in Aputt TEACHER. 











QUESTIONS FOR SHARING TOGETHER 


1. Why is it so important for a Christian to bear 
witness? 

2. Is witnessing for Christ a condition of 
growth? 

3. Have you observed instances of witnessing 
which were not helpful? If so, what was the 
difficulty? 

4. What is suggested as to the work of an am- 
bassador of Christ? 

5. What did Jesus mean when he referred to 
Christians as “the salt of the earth”? As “the 
light of the world”? 

6. What is the purpose of our witness? 

7. What are some of the ways in which we 
can witness for Christ in our daily living? 

8. How does witnessing relate to the mission- 
ary enterprise of the church? 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





The Group in Action 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also ‘The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and, Life.” 


Our purpose for today 


This final lesson should climax the series. It 
should be our purpose to help members of our 
group come to see that if growth, in the many 
areas of our lives which we have considered, is 
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real and vital, our lives will become a witness 
to the Christian way. If we have the light, it will 
shine. If we have the savor of salt, we will add 
flavor to our group. Many Christians will feel 
that their witnessing should end here. In 2 Corin- 
thians 5:14-20 Paul insists that when we become 
new creatures in Christ, we must also become 
ambassadors for Christ. Our purpose today is to 
help each person see how he can be such an 
ambassador, and how such witnessing is essen- 
tial to mature Christian growth. 


Getting started 


Since this is a final session in a series of thir- 
teen, the leader might start today’s thinking with 
a summary of the unit. Or if practical, a person 
for each session might be asked to be ready to 
make a sentence statement about the central 
teaching of a particular lesson. If this is done, 
then the session would open with these twelve 
statements. 

Or another possibility would be to take a few 
minutes to have members of the group respond to 
this question: What is the most significant thing 
you have learned from these sessions on Chris- 
tian growth? Whatever approach you use, the 
purpose is to impress upon the thinking of the 
group the many facets of Christian growth. When 
this has been accomplished, ask the questions: Are 
all these facets of growth enough? Is there any 
other demand upon the Christian? In short, does 
a Christian have to witness to his faith? If his 
faith is real, can he keep from sharing it? 


An outline of important considerations 


In the discussion that follows, these points 
should be considered: 

1. The first responsibility for Christian witness 
is to be Christian in every relationship of life. 

2. Christian witness requires our open opposi- 
ton to evil and the support of good—even at per- 
sonal cost. 

3. A Christian must take every natural oppor- 
tunity to bear testimony to the validity of his 
Christian experience. 

4. Spoken witness must be skillfully done to 
bear the most fruit. A Christian will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity his church provides 
to learn how to be a good ambassador for Christ. 


Conclusion 


The session may be effectively closed by a testi- 
mony period. The leader in a few well-chosen 
words can tell what the sessions have meant to 
him and in what ways he feels growth in his own 
understanding has taken place. Then he may ask 
for similar response from the group. Let this brief 
period of testimony end in a period of prayer. 
Perhaps some members of the group might give 
sentence prayers. Close with a prayer that mem- 
bers of the group might so let their lights shine 
that all may be effective ambassadors for Christ. 
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[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*& “Thank you,” he said. “But I wonder if you 
have any tomato juice, orange juice, or perhaps 
a ‘coke.’ ” 

It was a big gathering of businessmen of the 
town and cocktails were being passed about. 
Some few were imbibing rather freely, others 
were carrying their drinks about and taking only 
an occasional sip, while others were only carrying 
theirs about. But one young man, newly arrived 
in the town, made it very plain that he did not 
drink. And, as it happened, he was the newly ar- 
rived manager of the largest industrial organiza- 
tion in the community. His arrival in the com- 
munity had been hailed as a real event, and he was 
considered to be a great addition to the resources 
of the city. 

On the other side of the big hall there stood 
another man, holding a glass of tomato juice in 
his hand. He had been honored recently by being 
elected to a post of the highest economic impor- 
tance, but he was not drinking. In some way the 
two found one another and the newly arrived man- 
ager commented, “I see you drink tomato juice 
also.” 

“Yes,” the older man replied, “I am on the 
official board of my church and it does not seem 
exactly appropriate to me for a Methodist to be 
seen carrying a cocktail around, even if he does 
not drink. It does not square with what my church 
stands for, and as long as I am here I am the 
church.” 

“I’m glad to meet you,” the younger man an- 
swered. “I am new in this community. In the town 
from which I came, I taught a young-adult class 
of nearly two hundred members, and I am looking 
for a church home. I’d like to know more about 
your church. It sounds like the kind of church 
of which I would like to be a part.” And that 
was how the most commanding industrial figure 
in the community happened to join that Methodist 
church. 


* In a certain Georgia city there lives a man 
commonly reputed to be a millionnaire who is on 
the board of directors of half a dozen banks, rail- 
roads, and similar institutions. One day he prom- 
ised his pastor he would do anything that he was 
needed to do, if it lay within his powers. That is 
how he found himself, with his wife, assigned to 
call on the “biggest banker in the town,” a man 
who had never made any Christian profession and 
who was reputed to be “hard as nails.” 
“Herbert,” he said, when once he was seated 
beside the banker’s hearth, “In the twenty years 
that we have been associated in business we have 


talked about everything except the thing that has 
meant most to me—my religion. I hope you will 
forgive me, but I have come over to talk to you 
tonight about that. I don’t know how to start, 
but I’ve told you what is on my mind.” 

The banker stared at him for a moment, then 
as a tear began to glisten in his eye, he said, 
“Jake, there never was a more welcome man in 
this house. I guess I’ve been praying, in my way, 
that someone would come.” And the next Sunday 
morning the banker presented himself at the 
church, seeking membership. All because a man 
he trusted asked him to make the start. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 26. 


MatTTHEWw 


5:13. You are the salt. Salt is common, and sel- 
dom makes the headlines. But what would 
life be without it? 

5:14. A city set ona hill. A high city will enjoy 
vision and attention. But also it will feel 
the worst of the storms. 

5:16. That they may see your good works. Not 
you, your good works! 


Acts 


8:4. Those who were scattered. Scattered seeds 
are still seeds. Only physical forces are di- 
minished when scattered; spiritual forces, 
like truth and love, are multiplied. 


2 CoRINTHIANS 


5:16. We regard no one from a human point of 
view. All men are more than men can see. 
To regard man from God’s point of view 
is to recognize the high destiny beyond man 
and the divinity within man. 





Looking Ahead 


October is the beginning of a new quarter, and 
the International Lesson Series will be based on 
Job, Proverbs, Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. 

Unit I, “Man’s Search for God,” has two les- 
sons: “The Meaning of Life” (October 3) and 
“Trusting in God” (October 10). 

Unit II, “Everyday Religion,” has five lessons. 
The October topics are: “Why Is Knowledge Not 
Enough?” “The Secret of a Happy Home,” and 
“Why Be Diligent?” 

The magazine section of ApuLT TEACHER for Oc- 
tober will carry two articles related to these lesson 
topics: “Trusting God in Our Day” and “Those 
Who Labor.” 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Student 


fp The Leader in Action 





By J. PHILIP HYATT * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


The lessons up to this point have been devoted 
largely to Bibles in languages other than English, 
though in the last lesson we did study the mak- 
ing of Wycliffe’s Bible. This, the fourth lesson 
in this unit, deals with the making of eight ver- 
sions in English which preceded the King James 
Version. Two of these were “authorized” versions. 
There was great interest and activity in Bible 
translation during the whole of this period. We 
may well call it the “classical” period of Bible 
translation—the period of about eighty-five years 
from the publication of Tyndale’s New Testament 
(1525) to the appearance of the King James Ver- 
sion (1611). 

The material in Adult Student may be outlined 
as follows: 


I. Introduction: from Wycliffe to Tyndale 
A. Erasmus and the Greek New Testament 
B. Interest in classical languages 
C. The first printing press 
II. William Tyndale and his translation 
III. Miles Coverdale 
IV. The Matthew Bible 


1 Dr. Hyatt is Professor of Old Testament, Vanderbilt School of 
Religion, Nashville, Tennessee. 








READ ALL THE LESSONS for the month 
as soon as possible. There are resource materials 
listed that you may want to send for. The more 
resources you have, the better you will be able 
to teach the lessons. 











September 5: Early 
English Bibles 


V. The Taverner Bible 

VI. The Great Bible 
VII. The Geneva Bible 
VIII. The Bishops’ Bible 

IX. The Douay Version 


To BEGIN 


In teaching this lesson you should not try to 
cover all the versions fully, nor with equal em- 
phasis. Some are of more importance than others, 
especially in their influence on the main stream 
of English Bible translation. 

You and your students can understand this 
period better if you keep in mind certain basic 
facts about the Protestant Reformation in Eng- 
land, and the influence of political factors on that 
Reformation. There were four English rulers in 
this period: Henry VIII, 1509-1547; Edward VI, 
1547-1553; Queen Mary, 1553-1558; and Queen 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 

The Protestant Reformation began in England 
under Henry VIII, but it was more gradual than 
the Reformation on the continent, and the Angli- 
can Church did not break as completely with 
Catholicism as the Lutheran Church did in Ger- 
many. In the early part of Henry’s reign there 
was opposition to the making of any English ver- 
sion, and Tyndale met a martyr’s death. But then 
the church authorities, with the consent of the 
king, encouraged Coverdale in his work. In the 
latter years of Henry’s reign there was a reaction 
against some of the Protestant excesses. 

Edward VI promoted the reading and transla- 
tion of the Bible, but Queen Mary was definitely 
Roman Catholic in her sympathies and persecuted 
the Protestants. Queen Elizabeth, however, tried 
to steer a middle course between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and Protestants were not perse- 
cuted. 

In general the Catholics opposed the making 
of English translations (though in the latter part 
of the period the Douay Version was published 
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as an official Catholic version) , and the Protestants 
favored them. But the matter often went deeper 
than this; some translations promoted Protestant 
doctrine by the use of certain words, while others 
promoted Catholic doctrine. Sometimes the slant 
of a particular Bible came out more in the notes 
published with the translation than in the trans- 
lation itself. 


How To PrRocEED 


There are two outstanding individuals in the 
period under discussion, William Tyndale and 
Miles Coverdale. You would do well to spend most 
of your time discussing the life and work of these 
two men, and then spend a little time on the 
versions which followed theirs. The information 
given below will supplement the information in 
Adult Student. 


William Tyndale and his translation 


William Tyndale is the most important single 
individual in the history of English translations 
of the Bible. He was the first to translate the Bible 
into English from the original languages (though 
he did not finish the Old Testament), and he set 
the pattern for later translators. It has been esti- 
mated that nine tenths of the New Testament in 
the King James Version is really Tyndale’s work. 

William Tyndale had three qualities that made 
him an outstanding translator of the Bible: (1) 
sound learning, especially in the original lan- 
guages of the Bible; (2) a burning ambition to 
give the people of his time the Bible in a ver- 
nacular English translation; and (3) true literary 
genius. 

Tyndale was educated at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; at the latter institution he probably 
studied under the Greek scholar Erasmus, a man 
who had some ideas similar to the Reformers but 
who died in the Roman Catholic faith. Tyndale 
knew Hebrew as well as Greek, but we do not 
know how he learned it—possibly from Jews in 
Germany, and possibly by self-instruction. In a 
letter he wrote from jail near the end of his life, 
he asked for a warmer coat and some other 
clothing, but said that he wanted most of all a 
Hebrew Bible, a Hebrew grammar, and a He- 
brew dictionary, “that I may pass the time in that 
study.” He is said to have known six languages in 
addition to English. 

Early in life Tyndale acquired a burning desire 
to translate the Bible into everyday English. Like 
Wycliffe before him he saw that many of the 
clergy were ignorant and corrupt, and came to be- 
lieve that one of the best ways to reform the 
church was to place the Bible in the hands of 
the common people. This was also one of Martin 
Luther’s great convictions. In one of his disputes 
with a churchman of his day, Tyndale said: “If 
God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a 
boy that driveth a plough shall know more of the 
Scriptures than thou doest.” We should be thank- 





ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Beginning with October, the Adult Bible 
Course will be taken out of Adult Student and 
ADULT TEACHER and put into a separate publi- 
cation. 

Many people have asked for reprints of the 
Adult Bible Course, but since the students’ 
material was printed in Adult Student and the 
teaching helps printed in ApuLT TEACHER, it was 
not practical to make reprints. With the new 
plan of printing the Adult Bible Course in a 
quarterly containing both students’ material 
and teaching helps, reprints can be made more 
readily available. 

A new two-year cycle begins with the Oc- 
tober-December Adult Bible Course. The first 
quarter deals with the Bible from the begin- 
nings through Hosea. 

For an announcement of the course replac- 
ing the Adult Bible Course in Adult Student 
and ApuLT TEACHER see page 32. 











ful that he lived to fulfill this ambition, though 
it is a great pity that he had to do it in Germany 
rather than on English soil, and that he was put 
to death by an ungrateful church for his pains! 
It was characteristic of Tyndale that his last 
words should be, “O Lord, open the King of Eng- 
land’s eyes!” 

_Tyndale had true literary genius, and set the 
pattern for later versions of the Bible in English 
by the simplicity, straightforwardness, and 
rhythm of his language. He introduced into his 
translation many words and phrases that have 
lived on to this day, such as: “Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon” (Matthew 6:24); “eat, drink 
and be merry” (Luke 12:19); “in him we live, 
move and have our being” (Acts 17:28). 

Tyndale published during his lifetime a trans- 
lation of the whole New Testament, and the 
Pentateuch and Book of Jonah of the Old Testa- 
ment. He left in manuscript form a translation of 
the books from Joshua through 2 Chronicles which 
was incorporated in the Matthew Bible. 


Miles Coverdale 


Miles Coverdale was the other great figure of 
this period. He was in many respects different 
from Tyndale, and his personality was such as 
to complement that of Tyndale. He was not as 
scholarly as Tyndale; apparently he did not know 
Greek and Hebrew, but based his translation on 
the German and Latin versions. He was modest 
and gentle, perhaps given to compromising. His 
style was smooth and musical. Whereas Tyndale 
died a martyr at the age of forty-four, Coverdale 
lived to be appointed a bishop and died a natural 
death at the age of eighty. 

Coverdale published a complete version of the 
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Bible in 1535—the first complete Bible printed 
in English (you will recall that the Wycliffite 
Version was made before the invention of print- 
ing), and the first complete version from the 
pen of one man. It was dedicated to Henry VIII, 
and was more favorably received than Tyndale’s 
work. 

Coverdale was largely responsible for the Great 
Bible published four years later. It was his revi- 
sion of the Matthew Bible, which itself was based 
on the earlier work of Tyndale and Coverdale. 
This Bible is important as the first authorized 
edition of the Bible, the second being the Bishops’ 
Bible, and the third the King James Version. The 
Great Bible was so called because of its physical 
size. The pages measured 1612x11 inches. It was 
what we would call a pulpit Bible, and naturally 
was used mostly in the churches. 

Miles Coverdale had the good will of the author- 
ities of the church and the nation through the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. In 1551 he 
was consecrated a bishop. However, when Mary 
came to the throne and began to persecute Prot- 
estants by imprisonment and death, Coverdale 
went to Denmark. Later he returned to England, 
but he was almost penniless in his old age, in 
spite of the recognition he had received and the 
outstanding contributions he had made to the 
translation of the Bible. 

The Geneva Bible of 1560, made in Geneva by 
Protestants who had fled to the continent because 
of the persecutions of Queen Mary, should have 
special interest for us. It was the Bible of the 
Pilgrim Fathers of our country. This Bible was 
very popular, partly because it was clearly printed 
and was small in size, and partly because it was 
the first Bible in English to have chapter and verse 
divisions. It was on the whole a very good trans- 
lation, made by scholarly men who were deeply in- 
fluenced by John Calvin. This is the Bible which 
came to be known as “the Breeches Bible” be- 
cause of its translation of Genesis 3:7 (see the 
daily Bible reading for September 5). 

The Bishops’ Bible was the second authorized 
version, but it represented no improvement over 
former versions and enjoyed little popularity. In 
spite of its authorization and the fact that sev- 
eral bishops helped make it, this version was not 
as accurate nor as popular as the Geneva Bible. 

The final version discussed in this lesson is 
the Roman Catholic Version, known as the Douay, 
or Douay-Rheims Version. You will recall that 
Wycliffe and Tyndale made their translations in 
the face of much opposition. Wycliffe was con- 
demned after his death by an official church coun- 
cil, and his bones were disinterred and burned. 
Tyndale was put to death by strangulation and 
burning. In the course of time, the ecclesiastical 
authorities saw the need for English versions, and 
eventually this was true of the Roman Catholics 
as well as the Protestants. 

The Douay Version was made to meet the needs 
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of Roman Catholics. From the standpoint of litera- 
ture it leaves much to be desired, because it was 
made from the Latin Vulgate rather than the 
original languages and it employs many words of 
Latin rather than Anglo-Saxon origin. The trans- 
lation is often stiff and awkward because it is too 
literal. This version was published in an edition 
considerably revised by Richard Challoner in 
1749-50, but it has never enjoyed wide popularity, 
even among Roman Catholics in English-speaking 
lands. 


To CLOSE 


You might well close this lesson by pointing out 
again how much activity there was in Bible trans- 
lation in this eighty-five-year period, and how 
much we owe to the courage of Tyndale and the 
persistent patience of Coverdale. The publica- 
tion of authorized or official editions by both 
Protestants and Catholics shows how they, and 
others, won the right for English-reading Chris- 
tians to have the Bible in their own tongue. 


m——The Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK * 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of lesson 


The aim of this lesson is to share the story of 
the early struggle to provide the common people 
with a good and readable Bible. Through this 
material the student can be led to a new apprecia- 
tion of the heroic sacrifices which have been made 
by the men who helped provide us with our 
Bible. 


Individual assignments 


An interesting way to obtain the co-operation 
of the group in the investigation of this material 
is to have them present an imaginary news round- 
up. One member of the class could report from 
Brussels on the death of William Tyndale. This 
reporter might also give a brief résumé of Tyn- 
dale’s work. Another student could report from 
London on Miles Coverdale’s work with the Great 
Bible. Still another might report from Geneva 
on the new features of the Geneva Bible. These 
reports should be limited to about three minutes 
and they could be written or typed on 8% x 11 
sheets of paper much like regular newscopy. 


Plan of procedure 


Before the class begins, a small folding screen 
could be set up at the front of the class and the 
four “reporters” could gather behind the screen. 


1Dr. Brack is assistant professor of speech, Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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The teacher should stand off to one side of the 
screen and, acting as the network news director, 
introduce the program. Perhaps the introduction 
could begin in the following manner .. . “Good 
morning, ladies and gentlemen, this is your Meth- 
odist church reporter. In just a few minutes you 
will hear (student’s name) from Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. This morning we are bringing you an ex- 
clusive report of the struggle of a small but 
determined group of men who are fighting to 
bring the Bible to the people of England, etc., 

.. and now we take you to Antwerp...” (As 
each reporter is announced, he can read his re- 
port from his place behind the screen.) 

The teacher should introduce each of the four 
reporters in the order previously suggested— 
Antwerp, Brussels, London, and Geneva. If a map 
of Europe is available, the teacher might have the 
map posted before the class and point to the 
cities as each reporter begins his report. After 
the fourth reporter has concluded his part of the 
broadcast, the teacher can sign off the show with 
a brief “recap” of the high lights of each report. 


Discussion 


At the conclusion of the newscast the entire 
class might discuss some of the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What was Tyndale’s great contribution? 


September 12: Early 
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By J. PHILIP HYATT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This lesson deals largely with'the King James 
Version of the Bible. To many Christians in our 
land this version is “the Bible.” It is the object 
of veneration and awe, almost idolatry, to some 
people, but there are others to whom it is a closed 
book because its language is frequently archaic. 
You have a good opportunity in this lesson to 
help your students see the King James Version 
in proper perspective, and hence to have the kind 
of appreciation which it deserves, avoiding ex- 
aggerated devotion to it on the one hand and 
careless neglect on the other. 

The material in Adult Student may be out- 
lined as follows: 


I. The Great Bible (1539) 
II. The Bishops’ Bible (1568) 
III. The King James Version (1611) 





2. Why were these translations opposed? 

3. Why did the Crown concern itself with the 
problem of translations? 

4, What use was made of the Geneva Bible? 
During this period the teacher should make a 
special effort to obtain the participation of all the 
members of the class. 


Sources of information 


1. “History of the English Bible,” on post cards. 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 60 cents per set. 

2. A Ready Reference History of the English 
Bible, American Bible Society. 25 cents per copy. 

3. George Stimpson, A Book About the Bible; 
Harper and Brothers, 1945, $3.95. 

4. The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abing- 
don Press, 1929. 

These sources will be helpful for all the Sep- 
tember lessons. 


Conclusion 


The teacher should use the last three minutes 
of the class period to summarize the important 
features of each translation and the unique con- 
tributions of the various translators. Special at- 
tention should be given to the work of Tyndale 
and to the Geneva Bible. 

Make assignment for next Sunday (see page 40 
for suggestions). 


Authorized Versions 


A. Authorization 

B. The need for a new version 

C. The committee and its method 

D. Reception accorded the version 

E. Aids used by the translators 

F. Later improvements of the version 


To BEGIN 


As you read the students’ material with this 
outline, you will readily see that the King James 
Version is actually not the first, but the third 
authorized version. For that reason it is better 
to call this the King James Version rather than 
the Authorized Version, since it is not the only 
one which deserves that title. 

Incidentally, you might point out to students 
that this is the King James Version and not the 
Saint James Version, as one often hears it called. 
What do you think this mistake (an unconscious 
one, no doubt) indicates about a person’s attitude 
toward the version? Does it seem to indicate that 
this is the only version that is inspired, or that 
it was inspired in a unique way? King James 
actually was far from being a saint. He had great 
religious interest and he knew the Bible well, but 
he was a man of such contradictory character that 
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Douglas Grundy from Three Lions 
A comparison of the King James Version and the 
Revised Standard Version. 


a recent biographer calls him “the wisest fool in 
Christendom.” 


How To PROcEED 


As you teach this lesson on the King James 
Version, you should try to show the students 
something of the human, historical process by 
which it came into existence. 

_ First, you should show what is meant by the 
term “authorized.” The students’ manual dis- 
cusses this in detail, and says that the version 
was “appointed to be read in Churches.” That is 
what authorization really meant. It did not mean 
that the king or the church leaders guaranteed 
the complete accuracy of the translation. They 
could not do that. The version was produced by 
a committee of trusted men, and those who 
thought it was suitable to be read in the churches 
believed it contained no heretical teachings. 
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The need for a new version arose from a para- 
doxical situation. The Bishops’ Bible was in ex- 
istence when King James came to the throne, 
and it was an authorized version. Yet it was not 
popular with the masses of the people, who pre- 
ferred the Geneva Bible, for reasons which were 
pointed out in the last lesson. The Geneva Bible 
was objectionable to many of the leaders of the 
Church of England because it was strongly Calva- 
nistic, and seemed to give too much comfort to 
the Puritans in England. 

When King James called the Hampton Court 
Conference in 1604, it was for the purpose of 
attempting to reconcile the conflicting parties in 
the church. The only constructive result of this 
conference was a decision by the king to appoint 
a committee to revise the Bishops’ Bible. 


King James Version 


The King James Version was produced by a 
committee of men appointed by the King. He is 
said to have appointed fifty-four men, but the 
names of only forty-seven have come down to us. 
You will find a complete list of those forty-seven 
members in A Ready Reference History of the 
English Bible, published by the American Bible 
Society, to which reference was made in the first 
lesson of this unit. They were the best biblical 
scholars of their day, mostly members of the 
faculties of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 

The method followed by this group of men in 
making the version is known in some detail from 
records that have come down to us. The com- 
mittee was divided into six “companies,” two 
meeting at Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Westminster. Each company was assigned a por- 
tion of the Bible or the Apocrypha. For example, 
one Westminster company was assigned Genesis 
through 2 Kings, one Oxford company was as- 
signed the Gospels, Acts, and the Book of Revela- 
tion, and so on. Every member of a company 
worked on all the books assigned to it, and the 
members came together for group discussion and 
decided on the translation which seemed best to 
them. As each company finished a book, they sent 
their completed work to the other companies. 
When the companies had finished their revision 
in this manner, a committee of twelve delegates, 
two from each company, went over the entire 
work and prepared it for publication. 

The King James revisers were instructed to 
produce a revision of the Bishops’ Bible. How- 
ever, they constantly worked from the original 
languages, Hebrew and Greek, consulted various 
translations in English and other languages, and 
sought aids wherever they might be found. They 
did not hesitate to adopt readings even from the 
Geneva Bible and the Catholic Douay Version, 
if those seemed to be correct. The result was thus 
a translation which was more objective and less 
partisan than previous versions. 

The King James Version was therefore pro- 
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duced by a committee of scholars consulting in 
face-to-face conference. It was the first English 
version made in this manner. This is one reason 
for its high level of accuracy and consistency. 

King James appointed the members of the 
committee and had great enthusiasm for their 
project, but he did not pay them, and he was not 
a member of the committee. Little is known about 
the financing of the revision, but it seems that 
the printers paid the revisers a sufficient amount 
to cover their expenses. Seven of the revisers 
were subsequently made bishops—perhaps in 
partial payment for their work on the revision. 

As you think of the great influence which the 
King James Version has had on English literature 
and on religious life in English-speaking lands, 
you probably assume that this version was im- 
mediately welcomed by those for whom it was 
produced. Such was not the case. The version 
met much violent criticism. The revisers were 
even accused of deceit, heresy, and blasphemy. 
Hugh Broughton, who was reputedly the leading 
Hebrew scholar of his day (but not a member 
of the revision committee, because of his can- 
tankerous disposition) , said about the King James 
Version: “Tell his Majesty that I had rather be 
rent in pieces with wild horses, than any such 
translation by my consent should be urged upon 
poor churches.” In the face of criticism, the King 
James Version slowly won its way into the hearts 
and lives of the English people. 

The King James Version won its way by its 
merit. It is a version of great beauty and, in its 
day, of great accuracy. Authorization by the king 
and ecclesiastical officials could not have caused 
it to be accepted by the English people if it had 
not been a good translation; the Bishops’ Bible 
had been “authorized,” but it was not popular. 

Perhaps you are in position now to help your 
students see the real nature and value of the 
King James Version. The following suggestions 
may help. you to explain the greatness of this 
Bible: 

1. It was produced at the end of an eighty-five- 
year period in which there was tremendous in- 
terest in the Bible and in its proper translation 
into English. No less than eight versions appeared 
in the period, the King James Version being 
counted as the ninth. As we have seen, the re- 
visers of that version did not hesitate to use the 
work of men who preceded them, going back 
frequently even to Tyndale. Thus they stood on 
the shoulders of their predecessors and. improved 
their readings when possible. 

2. The King James Version was produced in 
an age of great literature. William Shakespeare 
was alive when this version was produced; he 
had been born in 1564, and died five years after 
the appearance of the version. Milton was born 
in 1608. Many other famous writers were living 
in this age. The men who produced the King 
James Version were scholars, not creative writ- 


ers, but they could not remain unaffected by the 
literary masterpieces of their time. 

3. This version was the product of the labor 
of some fifty scholarly and devoted men working 
together as a committee. We have stressed above 
the fact that they worked as a committee, pooling 
their talents for a common purpose, and discuss- 
ing their problems in conference. It should go 
without saying that they were good scholars. 
Every translation is a work of scholarship. No 
adequate translation can be produced by men who 
have piety and good intentions but lack knowl- 
edge of the original languages of the Bible. The 
King James revisers had such knowledge and used 
it to good purpose. 

4. The King James Version was a relatively 
objective and impartial translation, neither Puri- 
tan nor papist in its tendencies. Yet it was Prot- 
estant rather than Roman Catholic. One of the rea- 
sons for its objectivity was the fact that it was 
produced by a large committee, some of whom 
were Puritan in their sympathies. The days of 
bitter controversy were in the past. The King 
James Version promoted a “middle of the road” 
position partly by the fact that it contained only 
the most necessary marginal notes; those which 
were published were not interpretations but only 
gave variant translations, literal renderings of 
the Hebrew or Greek, and the like. Before the 
King James Version, it was often the marginal 
notes which produced the greatest controversy 
over a version. This was true of the Geneva Bible; 
see the examples given in connection with the 
daily Bible readings in Adult Student. 


In CLOSING 


The King James Version was not, however, 
a perfect translation, even in its own day. Since 
it was published, important discoveries have been 
made in biblical scholarship, and the English 
language has changed in many respects. That is 
why our study of the King James Version does 
not complete the history of English Bibles, and 
there is more to tell of other versions and trans- 
lations in the last 350 years. 
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By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of lesson 


The purpose of the lesson is group discovery 
of the significance of the King James Version of 
the Bible. Since the methods used in this transla- 
tion are similar to our present-day procedure, it 
is especially important that the class grasp the 
information in this lesson. 
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Individual assignments 


Participation of every member of the group 
can be obtained by asking the group to become 
a translating committee. Each member of the 
class should be asked to rewrite different passages 
of the King James Version into present-day 
language. Then the entire group should consider 
the translation of each student and try to agree on 
an acceptable translation of the verse. Passages 
such as the following could be assigned: 


. Psalms 23:3 

. Psalms 23:5 

. 1 Corinthians 13:1 
John 3:16 

. Isaiah 58:12 

. Romans 1:13 

. Isaiah 42:14 
Jonah 4:10 

. Luke 6:41 

. Matthew 26:15 


SOMNIDNPwWNhHH 
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Plan of procedure 


If possible the class should be seated around 
a table. Dictionaries, appropriate Bible commen- 
taries, copies of the King James Version, and 
perhaps a thesaurus or two should be placed on 
the table. Each student should be given a sheet 
of paper with a verse from the King James Ver- 
sion (like the ones listed earlier) written or 
typed at the top of the paper. As soon as each 
member of the class receives his verse of Scrip- 
ture, the class should be asked to rewrite their 
verses in present-day language so that the average 
man could understand them. 

Allow the class five to ten minutes to do their 
rewriting and then ask each member to read his 
rewritten verse. After each verse is read, the class 
should discuss it and if necessary try to correct 
it so that the rewritten verse is acceptable to the 
entire group. The group could be allowed about 
fifteen minutes for this activity. 

The last ten or fifteen minutes of the class 
should be reserved for a discussion of the class 
material. 


September 19: 





The Leader 


in Action 








By J. PHILIP HYATT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In this lesson we turn aside from studying the 


history of the making of translations into English 
to a study of Bible societies. This unit has been 
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Discussion 


The teacher should open the discussion by 
pointing out that the class has just engaged in 
an activity that was similar to the work of the 
committee that created the King James Version 
of the Bible. A committee of fifty-four of the best 
scholars of England were appointed to make the 
King James translation. 

In addition, the teacher might also indicate 
that each member of the committee translated 
a portion of the Bible and then the whole group 
reviewed the work and corrected it. After this 
brief introduction the teacher should lead the 
group in a discussion of the following questions: 

Why did James I order a new translation of the 
Bible? What was wrong with other translations? 
Why was the King interested? 

What rules were given to govern the transla- 
tions? Would any guide be used? Would words 
be changed? Would anything be left out? 

How was the King James Version received? 
How did the anti-Protestants feel? How did the 
Puritans feel? What was the official attitude to- 
ward the new translation? 

To what extent did Tyndale contribute to the 
new translation? How much of Tyndale’s work 
was retained? How did Tyndale’s influence com- 
pare to the influence of others? 

What has been the influence of the King James 
Version? How long has it been popular? What 
literary value does it possess? 


Conclusion 


The instructor should conclude the discussion 
with a brief summary of the importance of the 
King James Version and with an emphasis on the 
importance of having the Word of God in a lan- 
guage that we can understand. 


See page 37 for suggestions for additional read- 
ing. 

See page 43 for assignments for the lesson on 
“Bible Societies.” 


Bible Societies 


dealing mostly with the way in which the Bible 
was translated into a language which English- 
speaking peoples could read. But it is not enough 
simply for scholars to translate the Bible; the re- 
sults of their labors must be distributed and 
placed in the hands of the common people, so that 
they may read the Word of God. It is a basic 
conviction of Protestantism that the Bible must 
actually be read, so that men may be converted to 
Christianity and then may believe and live as 
the Bible teaches. This lesson seeks to show how 
the Bible societies have helped make the Bible 


Adult Bible Course 








available to people all over the world. 
The material in Adult Student may be outlined 
as follows: 


I. The purpose of Bible societies 

II. Early denominational attempts to distribute 
the Scriptures 

III. Early societies for distributing the Bible 

IV. Bible societies formed in the nineteenth 
century 
A. British and Foreign Bible Society 
B. Bible societies on the continent 
C. The American Bible Society 
D. The Gideon Society 

V. The future: work remaining to be accom- 
plished 


To BEGIN 
Bible Societies 


The purpose of the Bible societies has been 
concisely stated by Eric M. North of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society as follows: “Their one keen 
purpose unwaveringly pursued is that every 
man willing to possess the Scriptures shall have 
them in his own tongue and at a price within his 
reach however much it may cost the Society.” 1 


How To PROcEED 


Their purpose can be divided into three parts: 

1. Translation of the Bible. The world is still 
a “Babel of tongues.” No one knows how many 
separate and distinct languages and dialects are 
spoken the world over. Up to the time of the 
invention of printing (1450) the Bible had been 
translated into only thirty-three languages, but 
now it has been translated—in whole or in part— 
into more than one thousand. Much of this 
progress has been due to the encouragement and 
financial support of the societies, especially among 
missionaries who have gone into parts of the 
world where Christianity had been previously 
unknown or known only in garbled form. 

2. Publication of the Scriptures. The societies 
have sought to publish these translations in edi- 
tions which would be cheap enough for people 
of all classes to buy, and they have often been 
willing to give them to those who could not afford 
to buy them. It is not sufficient to say that their 
work has been carried on “without profit”; it has 
been supported by contributions that help to 
defray the cost of printing, so that Bibles may be 
distributed at less than cost. 

3. Distribution of the Scriptures. The societies 
have distributed copies of the Bible, or -portions 
of it, by every means available: through mission- 
aries, through colporteurs, through the mails, and 
so on. No Bible, in whatever language, is worth 
much unless it is read and used. The societies 
have ordinarily taken the position that they dis- 
tribute the Bible without comment, leaving in- 
terpretation and application to those who read 





1From The Book of a Thousand Tongues, edited by Eric M. 
North; Harper & Brothers, 1938. 


and to teachers and preachers. Yet they have 
promoted the reading of the Bible. 

Adult Student gives a brief survey of the 
history of the Bible societies and of organizations 
that preceded them. Students should read this 
material, but you can perhaps make the lesson 
interesting by concentrating on one or two socie- 
ties, and telling some of the details of the work. 

Your students will have special interest in the 
work of the Gideon Society (many will have 
seen Gideon Bibles in hotel rooms and elsewhere) 
and of the American Bible Society. You may 
write to the American Bible Society and ask for 
materials about its work and a catalogue that 
will show the kind of materials they distribute. 
The national headquarters are at 450 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y., and district offices are 
maintained in Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Denver, Pasadena, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, San Francisco, Syracuse (N. Y.), and 
Washington, D. C. 

The Book of a Thousand Tongues (out of print) 
contains samples of translations in more than a 
thousand languages, and a brief history of transla- 
tions. Another interesting book (which may be in 
your church library) has been written by Eugene 
A. Nida, God’s Word in Man’s Language (Harper 
and Brothers, 1952). It tells in vivid fashion the 
story of the work of the Bible societies in many 
parts of the world. 

The work of the Bible societies which is prob- 
ably the most interesting, and can be made the 
basis of much of your discussion, is that of trans- 
lating the Bible into languages for non-English- 
speaking peoples. There are many fascinating 
stories of the way in which this is done, and of 
the difficulties encountered by those who have 
done it. 

Some translations are made into “old” lan- 
guages—that is, languages that have a literature 
and are spoken by many peoples, such as Arabic 
or the languages of India. But missionaries have 
taken the gospel into lands where unwritten 
languages are spoken. In many instances they 
have had to write down the language for the 
first time (since it was previously only spoken), 
and to make their own dictionaries and gram- 
mars, and to decide how the words and phrases 
of the Bible can best be rendered into these new 
languages. Then they have taught the natives 
how to read their own language. 

When a missionary named Efrain Alphonse first 
went to work among the Valiente Indians of 
Panama, he did not know a word of their language 
and they did not understand him. In vain he 
tried to find someone who knew pidgin Spanish 
or English, learned perhaps from sailors. A small 
boy, with a big grin and a desire to help the new 
teacher, came to him with a gourd of fresh water 
from a spring. Mr. Alphonse tried to learn his 
name by gesticulations and pidgin Spanish. The 
boy replied, “Tikonyaka!” After that, when he 
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Pickow from Three Lions 


The American Bible Society sends Bibles to the four 
corners of the globe. 






































wanted the boy to come, he said this word, but 
soon discovered the people were laughing at him 
and calling him “Tikonyaka.” Later he learned 
the word really means, “I have no name,” for 
among these Indians a small child often has no 
personal name, being known only as the child of 
So-and-so. In the course of time Alphonse did 
learn their language, reduce it to writing, and 
translate two Gospels for them. 

These languages are not “primitive”; they are 
far from simple. They are often more complicated 
and difficult than languages of more advanced 
peoples. Missionary-scholars have great difficulty 
with them, first in understanding the separate 
sounds (which may differ widely from ours), and 
then in reducing the language to a system. In one 
of the languages spoken in the Sudan, there are 
fifty-six different vowel sounds; and that is not 
all, since differences in tone are used to dis- 
tinguish words that may be spelled alike. 

Sometimes words that sound very much alike 
have quite different meanings. In one of the 
languages spoken in Guatemala, the word tsu 
means “spit,” but ts’ means “kiss”! Some of 
these languages have sounds not found in English 
or other languages customarily used by mission- 
aries. In one of the languages spoken in French 
Equatorial Africa, a sound written as bb is a 
trill of the two lips—pronounced about as we 
exclaim when it is cold. So the word for “odor” 
is mbbunga. 

Even when a language has been reduced to 
writing and to analysis there are often great 
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difficulties in expressing ideas and phrases found 
in the Bible. This arises from the fact that peo- 
ples living in different parts of the world have 
differing customs, ways of thinking, and methods 
of expressing their ideas and experiences. In many 
lands Hebrew and Christian ways of thinking 
and acting, as reflected in the Bible, are difficult 
to understand because they are so foreign to the 
ways of the nations. Examples of such difficulties 
are very numerous; the following are illustrations 
you may want to use. 

One of the central concepts of the Christian 
gospel is “love.” It is a very rich word in the 
Christian vocabulary; even in English this four- 
letter word has many different shades of mean- 
ing. Sometimes missionaries have thought that a 
term for “love” does not exist in a given language 
because the people have no understanding of love 
in the Christian sense. When the problem is suffi- 
ciently investigated, however, it is usually found 
that an adequate expression can be found. 

In two related Mayan languages of southern 
Mexico “love” has to be translated by a phrase 
that means “to hurt in one’s heart.” In another 
Mayan language of Guatemala it is translated 
by a phrase that means “one’s abdomen dies.” 
In this language the word meaning “abdomen” 
means also the center of the emotional and intel- 
lectual life, somewhat like our word “heart.” In 
one of the West African languages, “I love you” 
is translated as “I put you in my heart.” In 
another language spoken in Mexico, however, it 
is translated “my liver goes with you.” In the 
language of the Uduks in the Sudan “to love” is 
translated “to be good to the eye.” This really 
shows a deep insight into the nature of Christian 
love, for it means appreciating the value of some- 
one else, even when it is not obvious. 

Another central concept of the gospel is “re- 
demption.” A missionary in West Africa once 
asked his native translation helper, ““How do you 
say ‘God redeemed us’ so that your people can 
understand?” The answer was: “We say ‘God took 
our heads out.’ ” He explained the idiom this way: 
Men and women of his tribe had been taken away 
by Arabs as slaves, each with a heavy iron collar 
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Do you have questions about the use of the 
Bible? The September issue of The Christian 
Home can help answer your questions. It carries 
articles dealing with youth and the Bible, family 
worship, the Bible and children—Bible stories, 
Bible storybooks, memorization, church-school 
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The Christian Home may be ordered with the 
other church-school literature, 30 cents a quarter, 
or individual subscription at $1.50 a year, from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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around his neck and with a chain leading from 
one slave to another. Sometimes as they passed 
through a village a local chief would see a friend 
being led away to slavery and would want to 
redeem him. He could do this by paying gold, 
silver, brass, or ivory. In redeeming a friend he 
would literally “take his head out of the iron 
collar.” Isn’t this a very vivid way of expressing 
the idea of redemption? 

In one of the languages of Indo-China the Re- 
deemer is described literally as the “Lord-come- 
seek-buy.” This expresses the very active process 
involved in redemption by Jesus Christ. In one of 
the Indian languages redemption is expressed by a 
phrase that means “recapturing the spirit.” 

These are all serious examples of difficulties in- 
volved in translation into other languages. Some- 
times amusing incidents occur when missionaries 
attempt to put the Scriptures into other tongues. 
These come from imperfect understanding of the 
language by the missionary. For example, one 
translator in rendering 2 Timothy 4:13 into a 
language of Latin America, translated “parch- 
ments” by what seemed to him to be a natural 
borrowing from the Spanish—the word epistolas, 
“epistles.” He overlooked the fact that this word 
looked and sounded too much like the Spanish 
word pistolas, “pistols.” The people could not un- 
derstand why Paul wanted “letters” sent to him in 
jail, but they could well understand why he 
wanted “pistols.” 

The word “visions” is often difficult to translate. 
In one of the languages of Central Africa mis- 
sionaries thought the phrase “strange things” was 
the closest equivalent. Usually this was satisfac- 
tory, for “seeing visions” meant “seeing strange 
things.” However, in Daniel 7:1 the phrase “saw 
strange things on his bed” could only mean to the 
Africans “saw insects [bedbugs] on his bed!” 

Difficulties arise not only in translating the 
Bible, but also in distributing the Bibles among 
non-Christian people. You will note from Adult 
Student the difficulty that has arisen in attempts 
to distribute the Bible in Russia. Note also the 
story which is told about the arrest of a Bible 
seller in Syria, and the subsequent attempt by a 
judge to make the seller personally responsible for 
everything written in the Book of Romans. 


To CLOSE 


The work which is carried on by the Bible so- 
cieties is often difficult and dangerous. It involves 
very tedious and tiresome labor. Yet it is ex- 
tremely important if the goal is to be reached of 
placing the Bible in the hands of “every man” in 
a language he can understand. You might well 
close this lesson with a tribute to those who have 
contributed in various ways in the past, and a 
challenge to your students to contribute in some 
manner—at least by financial contributions—to 
the work of the American Bible Society and the 
Gideon Society. 


p—_The Group in Action 





By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 


ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of lesson 


The intent of this lesson is to provide the mem- 
bers of the class with information about the 
important work which the Bible societies do. 
This is an opportunity for the group to become 
acquainted with another vital area of Christian 
action. 


Advance preparation 


1. Ask each member of the class to select a 
favorite Bible passage of about ten verses and 
to bring their Bibles to class. 

2. Write the American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., for a sufficient num- 
ber of the following pamphlets to allow distribu- 
tion to each member of the class: Spreading the 
Light, The Powerful Book, This One Thing. 

3. Obtain a map of the world which can be 
placed before the class 


Plan of procedure 


Start the session by asking each member of 
the class to read his favorite Bible passage. After 
the Bible passages have been read, ask the stu- 
dents of the class to describe occasions when the 
Bible was of particular help to them. Allow about 
ten minutes for this discussion. Then summarize 
the comments, emphasizing the various ways in 
which the Bible is a help and inspiration to man. 

Next, ask the group to name the various coun- 
tries of the world where Bible societies are or 
have been at work. Use your map of the world 
and, as the students name the countries, point to 
them on the map. The countries named should 
include England, France, Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, 
United States, China, Syria, Japan, Korea, and 
areas of Africa and South America. 

After the class has identified the countries in 
which the Bible Society is working, ask the class 
to discuss the various occasions when Bible so- 
cieties have continued to work together in spite 
of political differences. This portion of the dis- 
cussion should include: 

1. The contribution of the Hibernian Bible So- 
ciety to the work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

2. The contribution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to the American Bible Society 
shortly after the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812. 

3. The work of the American Bible Society dur- 
ing the Civil War. 
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Now the group might be directed to a brief con- 
sideration of the part which John Wesley played in 
the work of the Bible societies. During this part 
of the discussion the group might try to answer 
such questions as: 

1. Did John Wesley originate the Bible socie- 
ties? 

2. What society was organized by Coke and 
Wesley? 

3. What part did the Methodist preachers play? 

Finally, the group should discuss the work of 
the American Bible Society. In this phase of the 
discussion the group could be guided by the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What is the nature of the society? 

2. What are some of its projects? 

3. What work still remains to be done? 

After the group has completed its consideration 
of these questions the three pamphlets Spreading 


the Light, The Powerful Book, and This One 
Thing should be distributed to the class. The 
members should be urged to study the pamphlets 
carefully. 


Sources of information 


1. The Bible and the American Bible Society, 
American Bible Society. 

2. What the Bible Can Do for Us Today, Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 25 cents per copy. 

See also page 37. 


Conclusion 


The teacher should conclude with a brief sum- 
mary of the work of the Bible societies and with 
a special emphasis on the important contribution 
which they can make to the growth of Christianity 
in the twentieth century. 

See page 47 for assignments for next week. 


September 26: New Authorized Versions 
(World Service Sunday ) 


p__the Leader in Action 





By J. PHILIP HYATT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This lesson completes our study of the history 
of the English Bible. It brings the story up to 
date, concluding with a discussion of the Revised 
Standard Version which was published only two 
years ago. Probably many of your students have 
copies of this version, and will be interested in 
knowing more about it—why a new version was 
thought to be desirable, and how it was made. 

The article, “Translations Must Speak the Lan- 
guage of the People,” by Edgar J. Goodspeed, page 
1, will be helpful in teaching this lesson. 

The material in Adult Student may be outlined 
as follows: 


I. Why new versions are necessary 
II. The English and American Revised Versions 
(1881, 1901) 
III. Jewish Publication Society Version (1917) 
IV. Catholic Revisions 
A. Revisions of the Douay Bible 
B. The Confraternity Edition 
C. The Knox Translation 
V. The Revised Standard Version (1952) 
A. The date: September 30, 1952 
B. Making of the version 
C. Publication and sale 
D. Use of archaeological discoveries 


To BEGIN 


Our lesson two Sundays ago dealt largely with 
the King James Version. Because of the merits 
of this version it held almost undisputed sway 
in the English-speaking world for more than 250 
years. During this time a few “private” transla- 
tions were published, but no authorized or official 
version. The movement which issued in the Eng- 
lish and American Revised Versions began official- 
ly in 1870. 


How To PROCEED 
New versions 


It might be well for you to summarize the vari- 
ous reasons why new versions are necessary. 
These reasons are discussed at various places in 
Adult Student, but we can set them down to- 
gether here. They will help the students under- 
stand the reasons for the latest new Bible, the 
Revised Standard Version, as well as the two 
named above. 

1. The English language grows and changes. 
Every language which is spoken and written by 
a large number of people is a “living” language, 
and as such it naturally grows and undergoes 
change. Only “dead” languages do not change 
(though our understanding of them may change). 
As a language grows, new words are added and 
some words drop out of common usage. Some 
words change their meaning or acquire new mean- 
ings; and the arrangement of words in sentences 
change. 

The King James Version has about three hun- 
dred archaic or obsolete words. Some of these oc- 
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cur many times over. Those which cause the 
most trouble are not the words which are com- 
pletely obsolete and are not used at all today, 
but those which have changed in meaning. Thus 
in reading the King James Version, or any other 
literature of that time, we may think we under- 
stand it when we do not. Two striking illustra- 
tions of words which have changed their meaning 
are the words let and prevent. These are now 
commonly used with meanings that are almost 
the opposite of their meanings in King James’ 
day. Whereas we use the word let to mean “allow, 
permit,” it is used in the King James Version to 
mean “hinder, prevent” (see Isaiah 43:13; Romans 
1:13). We use the word prevent to mean “hinder,” 
but in the King James Version it sometimes means 
“go before, precede” (see 1 Thessalonians 4:15). 

2. New manuscripts are discovered from time 
to time that are closer to the original Bible manu- 
scripts. It is a fact we must face, even if we do 
not like it, that we do not possess even a single 
page of the Bible in the original Greek. or He- 
brew in which it was written by its author. Be- 
cause the printing press was not invented until 
A.D. 1450, all manuscripts were copied in ancient 
times by hand, and the manuscripts we now know 
are copies of copies of copies, and so on. Prog- 
ress in getting back to the originals is made as 
scholars discover earlier manuscripts. 

The King James Version of the New Testa- 
ment was based on relatively late manuscripts— 
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none of them earlier than the sixth century a.D., 
and most of them much later. In the nineteenth 
century several earlier manuscripts were dis- 
covered, of which two were exceptionally valuable 
—the Codex Sinaiticus, found by Tischen- 
dorf in a monastery on Mt. Sinai; and Codex 
Vaticanus, now located in the Vatican Library 
in Rome. In the 1930’s even older manu- 
scripts were found in Egypt, called the “Chester 
Beatty papyri” after the man who purchased them. 
We now have a tiny fragment of the Gospel of 
John that comes from the second century, perhaps 
not more than a hundred years after Jesus lived. 

Even more phenomenal have been some of the 
discoveries in the field of Old Testament manu- 
scripts. The Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah is probably 
a thousand years older than previously known 
texts of that book; it probably was in existence 
when Jesus lived. Even more sensational dis- 
coveries are now being made, of which only 
meager reports have been published. 

As a result of these discoveries, you will see 
that certain passages in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion are printed in small type with an indication 
that they are not in the oldest manuscripts and 
thus were not parts of the Bible originally. Good 
examples.are Mark 16: 9-20 and John 7: 53 through 
8:11. 

3. Scholars make progress in understanding the 
meaning of the ancient Hebrew and Greek in 
which the Bible was written. No book in the world 
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has been studied as carefully and as minutely as 
the Bible. Scholars often spend many hours in 
trying to arrive at the precise meaning of a single 
word. Thus progress is made in coming to a more 
accurate understanding of the Word of God. 

Adult Student mentions Greek papyri found in 
Egypt that throw light on the Bible. Because these 
are not “literary” documents, but everyday docu- 
ments such as letters, wills, and business receipts, 
they have helped us understand that the New 
Testament is not written in classical Greek, nor 
in a special kind of “Bible Greek,” but in the 
everyday language of the common people of the 
first century. (This is more fully true of some 
books of the New Testament than others.) 

Inscriptions found by archaeologists have 
helped in translating the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment. A few inscriptions have been found in an- 
cient Hebrew like that in which the Old Testa- 
ment was written—for example, letters from the 
time of Jeremiah written on pieces of broken 
pottery. However, greater help has come through 
* the deciphering and study of thousand of inscrip- 
tions in Semitic languages that are closely related 
to Hebrew. Most of this progress has come in the 
last 150 years, 

These are the three principal reasons why new 
versions must be made from time to time, if Eng- 
lish-speaking people are to have the Bible in their 
own living language in an accurate translation. 
You should note that new authorized versions are 
not made in order to promote new doctrines, or 
in order to change the Bible itself. It is true that 
slight doctrinal differences may be implied by cer- 
tain translations, and that doctrinal beliefs may be 
promoted by interpretations that are added to the 
text; examples may be seen if you compare Prot- 
estant and Catholic versions. Yet no official Prot- 
estant version is made and distributed in order 
to promote new beliefs. No translator has the 
right to make deliberate changes in the original 
texts or to knowingly alter the original meaning 
of those texts. 


Other modern versions 


As you read Adult Student you will see that 
new versions have been produced by Jewish and 
Roman Catholic scholars as well as Protestants. 
The Jewish Publication Society Version (1917) is 
remarkably close to the American Standard Ver- 
sion of 1901; it contains very few specifically 
Jewish readings. Thus American Jews can read 
the Old Testament, which is their “Bible,” in a 
version which differs very little from that which 
is used by many Protestant Christians. 

The appearance of so many new Roman Catholic 
versions is an indication of a new attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward Bible reading. That 
church is now actively promoting the reading of 
English translations by its members; yet they are 
to read the Bible in versions which have the 
official blessing of the church and usually contain 
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marginal interpretations. There is a new attitude 
also toward the use of the original Hebrew and 
Greek texts by translators. In 1943 a papal letter 
was issued in which the Pope gave his permission 
for the use of the original texts, in addition to the 
Latin Vulgate, in making new translations. 

Two versions that are discussed in Adult Stu- 
dent will prove of special interest to your stu- 
dents: the American Standard Version (1901) 
and the Revised Standard Version (1952). Read 
carefully the sections on these two versions. 

The American scholars who co-operated in the 
making of the English Revised Version were not 
appointed at the outset of the work, and were not 
actually allowed to vote with the English mem- 
bers. They met in committee sessions in this 
country, and sent to the English members a record 
of their preferences; these were considered by the 
English members, but the latter had the final de- 
cision. The American Standard Version of 1901 
did more than incorporate the preferred readings 
of the English Committee; it was as a whole the 
product of the deliberations of the American 
scholars, virtually a new version. 

This version was undoubtedly more accurate at 
many points than the King James Version. Though 
not really popular, it has been very widely used 
and will continue to be used. Yet it has two prin- 
cipal defects: (1) it is often too literal, especially 
in the New Testament; and (2) in attempting to 
make revisions using the language of King James’ 
time, the revisers sometimes succeeded in being 
more archaic than the King James Version. 


Revised Standard Version 


Adult Student gives a considerable amount of 
material on the Revised Standard Version. You 
will find additional valuable material in two pam- 
phlets issued by the members of the committee 
which made this version: Introduction to the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament, 
and Introduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the Old Testament, published by Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. In addition you will find detailed 
descriptions of the purpose and methods of the 
committee in The Ancestry of Our English Bible, 
by Ira Maurice Price, chapter XXV, and Our 
English Bible in the Making, by Herbert Gordon 
May, chapter VIII. Dr. May served as a member 
of the Standard Bible Committee. 

You may wish to have members of the class tell 
of their own experiences in reading the Revised 
Standard Version, or using it in church work of 
various kinds. You might have some of them com- 
pare verses in this version with the King James 
Version, such as the passages suggested in the 
daily Bible readings. You should emphasize, how- 
ever, that the value of a new version does not con- 
sist simply in helping a reader with a word here 
and a word there, but rather in helping him to 
read long passages and whole books with better 
understanding and insight. 


Adult Bible Course . 








In CLOSING 


The Revised Standard Version was made by a 
committee which is now a standing committee of 
the Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. This committee will 
meet every few years to consider changes, and as 
progress is made in biblical scholarship, new ver- 
sions will be necessary. At some time in the fu- 
ture the Revised Standard Version of today will 
be considered archaic and out of date, and new 
versions will take its place. Thus God will con- 
tinue to have his witnesses among men who speak 
and read English. 

This lesson concludes this six-year cycle of the 
Adult Bible Course. See page 35 for the an- 
nouncement of plans for the new cycle of Bible 
study which will be published in a separate period- 
ical, Adult Bible Course. 
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Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of lesson 


The purpose of this lesson is to help the group 
understand the need for and value of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. The teacher should 
make every effort to help his students appreciate 
this Bible which is both more accurate and more 
understandable than the King James Version. 


Individual assignments 


A good way to introduce a discussion of the 
Revised Standard Version is to have portions of 
it read aloud to the class. Select four members 
from the class and give them the following as- 
signments: 


First student—Read 1 Corinthians 13 
Second student—Read Psalms 23 

Third student—Read Luke 15:11-32 
Fourth student—Read Isaiah 61: 1-11 


Advance preparation 


Obtain a large blackboard with chalk and 
eraser, or a large piece of blank wrapping paper 
which is firmly fixed to a good writing surface and 
a black crayon. These writing facilities should be 
clearly visible to the class. 


Plan of procedure 


First, have the four members of the class, who 
were chosen in advance, read the Bible selections 
from the Revised Standard Version. 

Next, tell the class that today they are going 
to pretend that they are a large law firm and that 


they wish to draw up a legal brief defending the 
statement that, “The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible should be read by the American people.” 
You should further explain that in this brief all 
the important reasons for reading the Revised 
Standard Version should be listed and arranged 
in a clear and logical order. Perhaps it would be 
well to add that a brief follows the principles of 
outlining with main points and supporting points. 

Now write at the top of your blackboard (or 
paper) the statement “The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible should be read by the American 
people because:” Then ask the members of the 
class to give you the first reason they can think 
of for reading this version. 

Let us suppose that the first reason the class 
gives is, “It is easier to read.” Let us further 
suppose that when you ask, “Why is it easier to 
read?” They reply, “Because it omits the strange 
endings like ‘—-eth’ and it omits the strange words 
like ‘howbeit’? and ‘holden.’” Then your brief 
would look like this on the blackboard. 

The American people should read The Revised 


’ Standard Version of the Bible because: 


1. It is easier to read, because 
a. It omits strange endings like “eth.” 
b. It omits strange words like “howbeit” and 
“beholden.” 


Other reasons which might be suggested to the 
class are: 


1. This is a more accurate translation. 
a. More and older manuscripts are available. 
b. Biblical language is better understood. 
2. This translation is easier to understand be- 
cause it is written in our language. 
3. This is an American authorized version. 
a. International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion authorized it. 
b. Thirty-one scholars carefully prepared it. 
4. This is a Protestant Bible. 
a. Forty denominations were represented in 
the work. 
b. The Roman Catholic Church is publishing 


its own revised version. 


Conclusion 


When there is about five minutes remaining in 
the class period, the teacher should review the 
brief as it has been written and emphasize the 
many reasons supporting the use of the Revised 
Standard Version. 

Finally, the teacher should urge the members 
of the class to read the preface appearing at the 
front of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 

This lesson marks the conclusion of the present 
cycle in the Adult Bible Course. Beginning with 
October, this adult study course will be published 
in a periodical of its own—Adult Bible Course. 
See page 35 for further information. 
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INFORMAL 











T HE MATERIAL in this section is’ planned for the use of informal 
discussion groups. The “Discuss It” feature, to be used in conjunction 
with the feature by the same name in Adult Student, will be helpful 
in understanding what a good discussion is and how it can be achieved. 
On the opposite page are listed some discussion-starting materials 
which are published in three of the adult publications. 








Recognizing Limitations of 
Discussion 


Be sure to read the discussion 
story in Adult Student. But re- 
member that it is not our purpose 
to solve their problem, or to re- 
gard it as a model discussion. 
Rather, our purpose is to analyze 
and evaluate their discussion pro- 
cedure. 

We are not, then, primarily con- 
cerned with the problems con- 
fronting the group in the story: 
secrecy and rumors regarding their 
church building program. We are 
concerned with the method they 
followed in reaching a decision for 
action. Why was a decision made 
without a more adequate discus- 
sion by the persons involved? 

In the discussion the members 
of the group are not informed suffi- 
ciently to be able to participate in 
a meaningful sharing of ideas. Only 
Mr. Porter has any clear ideas as 
to the need for a church or the 
reasons for secrecy. With such limi- 
tations the discussion is necessarily 
dominated by the pastor. The solu- 
tion which he proposes does not 
resolve the doubts of one group 
member, even though the doubt is 
founded upon an unsound premise. 
The misunderstanding should be 
stated during the discussion so that 
a common understanding can be 
reached. 

The group members mistake the 
meaning of informality. Formality 
is orderly but informality need not 
be disorderly. The establishment 
of an agenda may channel a discus- 
sion into desired directions but the 
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agenda may be followed informally 
rather than rigidly. Due to a lack 
of order many discussions degene- 
rate into a meaningless mixture of 
prejudices. A  good_ discussion 
leader is informal but he also pro- 


ceeds in a_ relatively orderly 
manner. 

Frequently the multiple goals of 
discussion are forgotten. Most 


often we regard it as operating 
solely for the solution of a given 
problem. Many group experiences 
may be valuable even though fail- 
ing to arrive at final answers. 

Do you ever doubt the value of 
the discussion method? After a long 
period of communication when no 
immediate results are visible, it is 
easy to distrust the value of a 
method which is so wasteful of 
time. While in this quandary one 
should remember that one of the 
purposes of discussion is the in- 
terchange of ideas among the 
members of a group, with the ob- 
ject being mutual understanding 
of one another. Yet even when 
such understanding is furthered, 
discussion has its limitations. 

Sometimes the limitations are 
not implicit in the method, but 
rather in the situation within 
which the discussion is to operate. 
Many church groups prefer a 
strong hand at the helm. The 
pastor is paid to be the authority 
and the dominant leader. The 
members prefer a passive role. 
Such a group situation imposes 
limitations upon the discussion 
method, but these limitations may 
be eliminated over a long period 
of time—if the leader has enough 
patience and confidence to continue 
his efforts. 

1. However, there are limitations 
in the discussion method itself. No 
democratic procedure is adequate 
for some individuals. A group may 
be composed of individuals who are 


incapable of understanding certain 
problems. This lack of understand- 
ing may be due to ignorance, 
mental incompetence, or emotional 
instability. These less competent 
individuals may, and frequently 
do, participate in discussion to such 
a degree that more competent in- 
dividuals are unable to speak. 

The leader may find himself 
thwarted in his attempts to control 
these disruptive individuals. Some 
attack other members of the group 
to gain personal status. Others run 
off at a tangent, preventing prog- 
ress of the group. Some regard the 
group as the receiver of con- 
fessions. Competitors vie with one 
another. Sympathy is sought by 
still others. Exhibitionists detract 
the group by unrelated behavior. 
Malcontents withdraw and adopt 
a passive attitude. It is a rare group 
indeed that does not have at least 
one of these types. 

2. The group is’ frequently 
limited by an inability to reach 
a decision. Not all problems can be 
solved by a given group. Lack of 
information can result in apathy 
and indecision. Some problems re- 
quire discussions so lengthy that 
decisions are postponed past the 
allowable time for action. Some 
problems have a solution which 
only an expert can advance. 

3. The time-consuming character 
of discussion is itself a limitation. 
Some situations require expedi- 
tious action; a house afire allows 
no time for debate as to which is 
the best means of exit. The group 
may lose valuable members be- 
cause of other demands upon their 
time. 

4. Another limitation of discus- 
sion is the obstacle of nwmbers. A 
group has a relatively low limit 
in terms of maximum size at which 
effective interchange of ideas may 
occur. An entire congregation is 
too large to form a _ discussion 
group. The congregation must be 
formed into several groups for dis- 
cussion purposes. These different 
groups may emerge with different 
solutions to a problem. Sufficient 
interaction between differen 
groups may not occur to secure 
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the desired agreement necessary 
for a plan of action. 

5. The discussion method is 
limited largely to the determina- 
tion of abstract policies. Detailed 
designs must usually be formulated 
by executives. Members of the 
group may not see the relationship 
between the concrete actions of the 
executive and the abstract princi- 
ples of the group. 

There are even dangers in the 
discussion method. A clever indi- 
vidual may exploit the group and 
secure adherence to a program 
which is contrary to the goals and 
ideals of the company. Also, there 
is always the danger that the 
group will only arrive at a least 
common denominator rather than 
rise to a high plane of action. 

In spite of all the limitations 
of the discussion method we are 
deeply in favor of it because of its 
many obvious advantages which 
more than offset the limitations. 
The common sharing can result in 
clearer understanding of each other 
and of the goals and motives of the 
group. All sides of the question 
may be stated so that it becomes 
easier to approach any question 
with an open mind. The discussion 
method is highly successful in 
overcoming apathy. The group it- 
self teaches the members the need 
for self-discipline and co-operation. 
The human relations skills achieved 
in the group become valuable in 
any activity of the church. Discus- 
sion teaches democracy through 
action. The church must have dem- 
ocratic, Christian social action. 

—Dovuc.as Jackson, professor of 
sociology and social ethics, Candler 
School of Theology. 


ADULT 








TEACHER 


Three of the articles and the edi- 
torial in the magazine section of 
this issue might be used together 
for a series of discussions. 

“Your Adult Class—Asset or 





Liability?” page 5, presents an idea 
that would be worth sincere study 
by an adult class. Does your class 
in any way tend to supplant the 
church in the lives of its members? 
The author indicates that this may 
be true in some situations. 

An article which might start a 
discussion or which might be re- 
lated to the discussion of the Webb 
article (above) is “Christian Edu- 
cation Week, September 26— 
October 3,” page 14. Has your 
group made their plans for the 
observance of Christian Education 
Week? What part should adults 
take in the total Christian-educa- 
tion program of your church? 

“Report on Home-Church Co- 
operation,” by A. Merritt Diet- 
terich, is a third article dealing 
with the relation of adult classes 
to their church and their com- 
munity. Mr. Dietterich reports the 
activities carried on by several 
classes which planned for church- 
home co-operation. 

The editorial, “This Editor Finds 
That Preparation Pays Off,” con- 
tains some workable suggestions 
for improving class procedures. 
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In addition to “Discuss It” (see 
opposite page) the Adult Student 
for September has “A Book to 
Discuss,” by J. Josephine Leamer. 
The book chosen is Kermit Eby’s 
The God in You. Dr. Leamer sug- 
gests a question for group discus- 
sion on the basis of Mr. Eby’s main 
thesis. 

Certain magazine articles in this 
issue may also suggest discussion 
themes. They are: 

“My Adventure in Politics,’ by 
Dorothy N. Dolbey. 


“Gossip Your Gospel in the 
Market Place,’ by Melvin E. 
Wheatley. 


“Your Two Families,” by Frank 
D. Slutz. 
“Where To?” by M. Leo Rippy. 
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ous FOR LIFE 


The July-September issue of 
Learning for Life carries a study 
course dealing with the personal 
relationship of Christians to the 
morals of our society. It is entitled, 
“Our Moral Challenge,” and the 
September lesson titles are: “Mo- 
rality and Sex,” “Morality and 
Health,” “Morality and World 
Destiny,” “Our Moral Renewal.” 

Four filmstrips have been pro- 
duced for use with this course. 
These may be ordered on the 
same blank as Learning for Life. 

Some courses previously pub- 
lished may be obtained by order- 
ing back copies of Learning for 
Life from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House (28 cents each). Your 
group may wish to consider the list 
of courses given below, and choose 
one or more that will meet their 
interests and needs. 

LL- 5: New Lives for Old 

Some Factors That In- 
fluence the Family 

The American Way of Life 

Christ and My Job 

The People’s Health 

Learning About God 

Home Missions and Hu- 
man Rights 

O Come, Let Us Worship 

Home, Church, and State 
in Education 

What Is a Christian Home? 

Christian Concern for 

World Order 
Our Social Creed 
The Church, Management, 

and Labor 
This Creature Man 
Spanish Neighbors Inside 

U.S.A. 

The Protestant and His 

Bible 
Co-operatives in a Mixed 

Economy 
The Family: First School 

in Christian Living 
They Say... 

Our Moral Challenge 


LL- 6: 
LL- 7: 


LL- 8: 


LL- 9: 
LL-10: 


LL-11: 


LL-12: 


LL-13: 


LL-14: 





For the reading enjoyment 
of America’s fast-growing 
older adult population ... 


Mature Years 


FIRST PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND IN 
THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM 














(SUCCESSOR TO HOME QUARTERLY) 


An outstanding development in American life today is the Older Adult Movement 
... a group whose size increases steadily and substantially. Day by day, this element 
gains unanimous recognition as the fastest growing segment of America’s population. 


An outstanding development in the field of religious journalism is a fresh new 
magazine designed expressly to meet the specific needs of this newly significant age 
group of persons over sixty. 


MATURE YEARS is the successful representation of the untiring effort and ex- 
tensive research employed to produce a magazine that would faithfully reflect the 
vitality and optimism of modern America’s Older Adult population. It is the ideal 
periodical for all Older Adults, whether working or retired, active or shut-in. 


The new periodical MATURE YEARS makes its very first appearance with the 
October-November-December quarter ... and a handsome issue it is. A smart, invig- 
orating full-color cover by one of America’s foremost illustrators invites the reader 
into a cheerful 64-page world of vitally interesting new features. Generous illus- 
trations and good, large-size type make MATURE YEARS a highly readable magazine. 


Each of six big sections is devoted exclusively to the special interests of Older 
Adults. These sections include: “My Life’”—features of personal interest; “Wonder- 
ful World”—reports and interpretations of what is happening in the world around 
us; “The Living Word’”—suggestive presentations of the International Sunday School 
Lessons; “The Chapel”’—devotional helps, daily meditations, and poetry; “Adult 
Adventure”—articles on hobbies, projects, and interest-activities; and “The Pastor 
Calls”—helpful spiritual counsel on personal problems. 

Every person over sixty years of age should receive MATURE YEARS. MATURE 
YEARS is priced at only 30¢ per quarter when two or more copies are mailed to single 
addresses, such as churches or institutions. Individual subscriptions may be secured 
for $1.50 per year. Your order should be sent in time for you to receive the October- 
November-December inaugural issue of MATURE YEARS. 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 \ Snce 1789 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 








